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REPUBLICAN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


The President’s Remarks to Participants in the Conference at Williamsburg, 
Virginia. April 19, 1971 


Mr. Vice President, Governor Nunn, Governor Holton, all of the other 
distinguished Governors and all of the distinguished guests who are 
gathered here in this historic room and this historic city today: 

I said to Governor Holton as we were riding in from the heliport. 
that this is the only State in the Union that I visited twice in one month. 
I am glad that historic Williamsburg, here in Virginia, attracts such dis- 
tinguished convocations as this one, and also the one which I addressed 
previously on law enforcement and the reform of our procedures with re- 
gard to the enforcement of law, when I addressed the Judicial Conference 
here. 

Also, the Governor told me that in this room were naturally the Re- 
publican Governors who are gathered around this U-shaped table. He said 
that there were some others who were distinguished guests, including a 
number of Democrats from the State Legislature. 

I want all of you to know today—you who are Governors, Repub- 
licans, and you who are our guests—that my remarks will not be partisan, 
because I happen to believe that when we talk about such great problems 
as reforming government, when we talk about problems of better gov- 
ernment, good government, making government work, making it cost 
less, making it more responsive to the people, that the problem of good 
government is not one that is a Republican problem or a Democratic 
problem, and you don’t have a Republican solution or a Democratic solu- 
tion. The business of good government is everybody’s business. That’s what 
I want to talk about today. 

And as I talk about it today, I want to remind those who are the 
Governors here that you will recall when we last met in Washington, in 
February, the whole Republican Governors’ Conference was there, joined, 
of course, with all from the Democratic Governors’ Conference. In other 
words, the National Governors’ Conference was meeting. 

I spoke then about revenue sharing, and I found that after that 
particular Conference that we had very strong support for those 
proposals. 

Since that time, there’s been some progress. Every one of the seven 
legislative proposals for special revenue sharing have now been sub- 
mitted to the Congress. Of course, the general revenue sharing proposal 
has also been submitted to the Congress. And now, of course, you 
wonder how’s it coming? What is going to happen? Are we going to 
get some action? 
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And I know you’ve been reading reports, pessimistic reports in some 
instances, and perhaps ones not quite so pessimistic, about what the 
Congress may do with regard to these historic reforms of government 
in the field of revenue sharing, both general and special. 

I expressed optimism in February with regard to what the Congress 
would do. I am more optimistic now. I want to tell you why. I am more 
optimistic because I have found, since February, in meeting with Gov- 
ernors, with mayors, with county officials and people from all walks 
of life, that an overwhelming majority of the Governors of this country, 
whether they are Democrat or Republican, are for revenue sharing. 
An overwhelming majority of the mayors of this country, and most of 
them are Democratic rather than Republican—particularly where the 
larger cities are concerned—they are for revenue sharing. 

An overwhelming majority of the county officials of this country— 
and most of them are Democrats rather than Republicans, are for 
revenue sharing. And when you look at the polls, an overwhelming 
majority of the people of this country are for revenue sharing. 

Now, when a majority of the Governors and a majority of the mayors 
and a majority of the county officials and the majority of the people 
are for something, the Congress eventually will reflect what the people 
want. That’s why we’re going to get revenue sharing. But we need your 
continued support. 

We do not suggest that our plan is the completely perfect plan, 
but we do say that there needs to be action on this front, and that until 
someone else in the Congress has a better plan then they should support 
ours. And with your continued support, we believe we can get the action. 

Today I am not going to talk about revenue sharing because we 
covered it so completely in that other appearance. I’m going to talk about 
another subject that is related to it. I want to begin by a statement that 
all of you as Governors who labor with this problem in your own budgets 
will agree is an accurate appraisal of the situation. 

It’s hardly enough to make great efforts to solve the problems on 
the one hand, while on the other, we pursue policies which compound the 
problem. In other words, where we have the problems of deficits and the 
rest and we say we’re going to have revenue sharing to solve those prob- 
lems, we must get at the heart of the problem. 

Now there’re several reasons why government at the State level has 
grown more and more expensive. There are reasons why property taxes 
in the States of this Union on an average have gone up two and a half 
times over the past 10 years; why debt at the State and local level, par- 
ticularly the local level as far as bonds are concerned, has increased by a 
percentage of five times. 

And when we look at the situation, I think that we find one of the 
major causes—and I say this based on conversations with many of the 
people around this table—is the present disastrous system of public wel- 
fare. I want to talk about that system today. You’ve heard me talk about 
it before, but I’ve had an opportunity since I first presented our program 
for welfare reform almost 2 years ago—I have talked to a number of you 
around this table. 

We have, as a result of that, amended our own proposals to make 
them more, it seems to me, responsive to the needs and to the problem. 
Rising welfare costs are not only placing heavier and heavier burdens on 
the Federal budget—what they are doing is crushing our States and our 
cities, and they will continue to do so until something is done about it. 
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What we need is not a tinkering with the present welfare system 
which would merely relocate the financial disaster areas from the States 
and the cities to Washington—what we need is an entirely new approach 
that will reach to the reasons for soaring welfare costs and not simply 
deal with the results as we are doing now. 

As you know, we have an entirely new approach in this administra- 
tion, a proposal for welfare reform which is before the Congress. I con- 
sider it our most urgent legislative proposal. Now, how can I say that 
when everybody around this table will say, “Well, the most urgent pro- 
posal from our standpoint is revenue sharing”? 

Let me tell you why it’s related. I consider welfare reform the most 
urgent proposal because if the present welfare system is allowed to go on 
unchecked, it will soon erode the benefits to be gained from revenue shar- 


ing and other reforms in other areas. 


The House of Representatives has recognized this fact, as Congress- 
man Ford can well tell you when he addresses you this afternoon, because 
it has designated welfare reform as H.R. 1. It’s going to be White House 
priority number one until it’s enacted. 

Now we in this administration have urged welfare reform for 3 years, 
actually—not only since I’ve been in office, because, as you recall, I dis- 
cussed it in the 1968 campaign. The country responded, and I mean the 
whole country, not just the taxpayer who sees his money going down the 
drain, but also many of the welfare recipients who see their lives going 
down the drain. 

While we’re trying to bring some order into this chaos at the Federal 
level, some of you—and I could name many around this table but I know 
that some of you particularly—have moved on your own at the State level 
with the same purpose. I want especially to commend Governor Reagan 
of California, Governor Rockefeller of New York, for their efforts in this 
area which I have discussed with both of them in some detail. 

What they have done is to bite a bullzt. They have bitten the bullet 
that the entire country is going to have to bite if we’re going to bring the 
financial and, worse, the human costs of the present welfare system under 
control. 

And to them, and to others around this table, from other States, who 
have tried to bite the bullet of welfare reform in your own States, I pledge 
Federal cooperation—cooperation within the existing law until we get it 
reformed, but to the extent the existing law will allow, we will cooperate 
with any State that wants to bite the bullet of welfare reform to the full 
extent that the law allows. 

The abuses in this system are not only unconscionable, they’re con- 
tagious as well, as you know. It’s a system which not only destroys the in- 
centive of those who are on welfare to get off of it, but it attacks the 
motivation of those who are not on welfare, the working poor, to stay off. 

It is incredible that we have allowed a system of law under which 
one person can be penalized for doing an honest day’s work and another 
person can be rewarded for doing nothing at all. It can happen, and it 
does happen under the present system. The person on welfare can often 
have a higher income than his neighbor who holds a low-paying job. Every 
Governor around this table knows that that is the case in his State. 

Tragically, these situations often exist right in the same neighbor- 
hood, side by side in the same apartment houses, and you can see what the 
effect is. It is entirely corrosive. It creates bitterness on the part of the 
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worker and, in the end, I would imagine that it creates resignation, and 
we end up with just another person on welfare. “Give up the job. Go on 
welfare. Everybody else is at the trough, why not me?” 

At a time when we see all about us the problems of the disintegra- 
tion of the family, what we are doing is continuing with the system that 
encourages family disintegration. And that’s what the present welfare 
system does. 

Let’s look at the man out of work, or one struggling to support his 
family with a low-paying job. He sees that his family can have a higher 
income on welfare, and yet he’s torn by the knowledge that they cannot 
qualify for welfare as long as he is there in the house—and so what does 
he do? He leaves. His children grow up either entirely without a father, 
or with a father who sneaks in and out of the house one step ahead of the 
welfare worker. Now, what conclusion should his children draw about the 
morality and the compassion and the justice of a system which forces their 
father to desert them in order to feed them? This is wrong. It must be 
changed. We’ve got to change it in this country, and I pledge to you we 
will. 

What I say now is not news to the Governors. Virtually all of you that 
I’ve talked to have told me this. But I’m going to reflect it to you, and to 
those on television and radio, and those in this distinguished audience 
here. These are my conclusions: The fact is that the welfare establishment 
and system in the United States is a monumental failure. It makes the 
taxpayer furious, it makes the welfare recipient bitter, and it inflicts the 
distillation of all this anger and bitterness on the children who will inherit 
this land. It’s a disgrace to the American spirit. 

And so—and now I want to put in context our welfare program 
because it is one that has been understandably, perhaps, not understood 
as well as it could be throughout the country. First, we do not advocate, 
and I do not advocate, broadening welfare. I do not advocate simply 
refining the present system. 

What I advocate is a fundamental change of direction. I do not advo- 
cate putting more people on welfare rolls, as some have contended our 
program would do. What I advocate is getting more people off of welfare 
rolls. And the way to get them off is to provide incentives and disincen- 
tives, which will make them get off, while providing an opportunity for 
people to recapture the sense of dignity that comes with knowing that 
what you have, that you’ve earned. I have been guided from the outset 
by that principle, and I reaffirm my commitment to that principle now. 

Now another point: Is the program that we’ve advocated one that 
provides for a guaranteed annual income? The answer is no. And let 
me make the record very clear right here and now. I do not favor a guar- 
anteed annual income. This program does not provide it. I do believe in 
a system which insures that a man is rewarded for working and not 
penalized. And I think it’s a very sensible investment to insure that that 
reward is there in order to keep people safely out of the reach of welfare. 

I advocate a system that will encourage people to take work, and that 
means whatever work is available. It does not mean the attitude expressed 
not long ago at a hearing—lI read about it in the paper and heard it on 
television. A lady got up at a welfare hearing and she screamed, “Don’t 
talk to us about any of these menial jobs.” I’m not sure what she considers 
a menial job, but I’ve probably done quite a few in my lifetime. I never 
thought they were demeaning. 
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If a job puts bread on the table, if it gives you the satisfaction of 
providing for your children and lets you look everyone else in the eye, 
I don’t think that it is menial. But it is just this attitude that makes others, 
particularly low income workers, feel somehow that certain kinds of work 
are demeaning. Scrubbing floors, emptying bedpans—my mother used 
to do that—it’s not enjoyable work, but a lot of people do it. And there is 
as much dignity in that as there is in any other work to be done in this 
country, including my own. 

In the course of reforming the welfare system, we have to reestablish 
the recognition of that fact—the dignity of work, any work, which will 
enable an individual to take care of his responsibilities without going 
on welfare. 

. I do not think we can tolerate a system under which working 
people can be made to feel like fools by those who will not work. 

On the contrary, I think those who refuse to register for work and 
accept work or training should be ineligible for welfare payments. We’ve 
written such a stipulation into our welfare reform proposal. 

In addition, we’ve urged including in this proposal the language 
of section 208 of the Social Security Act, which clearly defines fraud 
and establishes fines and other appropriate criminal punishment for 
abuses of the new welfare system. 

These are two new, stronger proposals that we have put into the 
law, into our recommendations for the law, I would say in great part 
because Governors around this table, mayors, and others, out on the 
firing line, have told us we have to have better proposals with regard to 
work requirements. 

Now let me speak quite candidly about a subject that I know must 
come to your attention even more than mine, because you are out on the 
firing line, and you do hear from those who resent it whenever any change 
is made in a system in which they have a vested interest, whether they 
are administering the system or whether they are the recipients of what 
are called its benefits. 

The moment that you suggest that an individual must work, if 
an opportunity is provided for him to work, or he doesn’t get welfare, 
or the moment you suggest that you’re going to enforce a law which 
clearly defines fraud and establishes fines and other punishments for 
abuses, then you are charged—and I know that probably every Gov- 
ernor in this room who has tried to reform his system has been charged 
with this—you’re charged with being hardhearted, unkind. You don’t 
care about the poor children; you don’t care about those who can’t take 
care of themselves. 

Let me give you the answer, my answer and yours. I know every one 
of the men around this table. I know every one of the men around this 
table—every one of you, has been in public life because you believe in 
this country, because you want your government to be the very best 
possible government it can be, and because rather than being hardhearted 
you want to have a country strong enough and rich enough and generous 
enough that we can do an even better job in taking care of those who 
cannot help themselves. What we want to do, in other words, is, if we 
possibly can in this great, rich, good country of ours, provide greater 
benefits for those Americans, and there are many, who cannot take care 
of themselves. 

But I also suggest, and this is our principle, the way to be able to pro- 
vide more generously for those who are unable to help themselves is to 
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quit helping those who are able to help themselves and. refuse to do so. 
That is what we have to do. 

And so to those who see our present welfare system as a simple refine- 
ment of the old program, let me say strongly, this is not the case. We have 
no intention of measuring the success of this Nation’s welfare programs by 
the money spent or the number of people supported. We’re going to 
measure it by the money saved and the number of people who are given 
back the incentive and the opportunity to support themselves. We’re going 
to measure it by the dignity it promotes and not by the dole it provides. 

One of the great strengths of America has always been that we be- 
lieved in the value of work. We need a system of caring for the poor, for 
those who are unable to care for themselves, that rewards and encour- 
ages work. 

Another great strength of America is that we believe in a helping 
hand for those of genuine need. The Bible tells us that charity is the 
greatest virtue, and as all of you know, that word “charity” in the Bible, 
in some versions, is interpreted as love. It blesses both the giver and the 
receiver. 

But I submit to you, gentlemen, that it is not charity to maintain a 
system which permits or encourages human beings to let die within them- 
selves the energies, the dignity, the drive that gives meaning and satisfac- 
tion to life itself. 

It is not charity to bind human beings into a cycle of despair and 
dependence when, with a little courage and a little imagination and a 
little common sense, we can end this cycle. 

Let me share with you a very interesting experience I had last week 
in Washington, D.C. This is a beautiful time of the year in Washington, 
as it is here in Williamsburg. As a result, a record number of tourists 
are coming through the Nation’s Capital, and I receive as many as I can, 
just as you receive them when they come to your State Capitals. And 
particularly the high school and college groups, when they come through, 
I often walk out into the Rose Garden of the Capital which you’ve often 
seen—that now, incidentally, is a tulip garden, because the roses don’t 
grow until later—and receive a group from any State that happens to be 
there on that particular day at that particular time. 

Thursday of last week I had a request to receive a group from 
Texas, from Rio Grande High School. Senator Tower, who recommended 
strongly that I see this group, told me in advance that Rio Grande High 
School was in the poorest county in all of Texas. He said this group was 
primarily a Mexican-American group. “But,” he said, “I hope that you 
see them.” And I’m awfully glad that I did. 

I’m awfully glad that I’ve seen all of the groups, but this one in par- 
ticular had a message for me and it has a message for you; it has a mes- 
sage for America. 

Let me tell you what they did. They came from the poorest county in 
Texas, true, but they were not poor in spirit. A year ago some members of 
the junior class decided that they would like to go to Washington. They 
knew that they would have to get the money to go. They didn’t ask the 
school district to provide it or the State to provide it, or some foundation 
to provide it. And they didn’t go around to all the business houses in the 
community and ask them to contribute as they might have, so that they 
would be able to take this trip to Washington. 

Here in the poorest county in Texas these young Mexican-Americans 
said, “We want to earn the money ourselves.” 
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For one year they washed cars, and they did babysitting; they did 
a lot of menial tasks. They did also some things that were really in the 
free enterprise tradition. One of the girls knew how to make those Texas 
tamales. She made them and others went around and sold them at 75 cents 
a dozen all over the community. And in the end, standing there in the 
Rose Garden in the White House, 35 young Americans, most of them 
Mexican-Americans, proud, because they say, ““We earned our way and 
we’re proud that we did.” Oh, they didn’t come by a fancy airplane; they 
came by a bus. But I’ve never been as proud of America or proud of a 
group of young Americans as I was of them, because I knew they could 
have found an easier way to do it. 


Now I know there are those who say, “Wasn't it a shame, those poor 

young Mexican-Americans had to go out and do all those menial tasks? 
- Wouldn’t it have been better if somebody very wealthy had given them 
money so that they could have come?” 


And my answer is: Not at all. I don’t mean that we want life to be 
hard for young people, but I do say that when any kind of activity inspires 
in a young person the spirit of self-reliance, the spirit of individuality, the 
spirit of dignity, that’s something that is very precious in this country. We 
should not snuff it out; we should not discourage it. We should encour- 
age it. 

So I think back to that class and what I can do. I think of the great 
responsibility that I have to work for a world in which they can enjoy 
what Americans have not enjoyed in this century—a full generation of 
peace. 


And I think when my administration is completed, that that will 
perhaps be, and I trust it will be, our proudest achievement. 

I also shall work for an America in which we will have a strong pros- 
perity, in which individuals who want to work will have the opportunity 
to work, and everybody has an equal chance not only for a job but to go 
up and be promoted if he has what it takes. 

But also, together, we must all work for a system, a system in which 
young Americans, as they look at the opportunities of this country, not 
only will grow up in a world of peace, not only will grow up in a world 
in which we have prosperity—and we are the most prosperous nation 
in the world, and we’re going to become more prosperous as time goes 
on—but grow up in a nation which recognizes the dignity of work, the 
dignity of self-reliance. This is our job. That’s what the reform of this 
welfare system is about. 


A long time ago this Nation proudly acquired a reputation as a 
refuge for the tired and the poor, and those “huddled masses” who 
sailed into New York Harbor so that they might hold their heads up 
again—they have their counterparts today in slums and other poor 
sections all across America. 


And our task, our task together, is to provide a system that will help 
them to raise their heads, to raise them in pride and in dignity; a system 
that’s fair to the poor, that’s fair to the taxpayer, and that is true to the 
spirit of independence that has built America, that has made it the great 
and good country that it is. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:26 a.m. in the Williamsburg Conference Center. 
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The District of Columbia 
Budget Message 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Budget for the District of Columbia, Fiscal Year 
1972. April 19, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am transmitting to the Congress the budget for the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1971. 

This budget presents the District government’s plans 
and programs to meet the highest priority needs of the 
city. Consistent with the objectives of the Reorganization 
Plan #3 of 1967, this budget is the product of full, in- 
tensive deliberations by both the Mayor and the City 
Council. 

My review of the proposed fiscal year 1972 District 
budget approved by the District of Columbia Council 
indicates that its appropriation requests do not provide 
for the full year costs of programs which have been ap- 
proved by the Council for partial year funding in fiscal 
year 1971. These costs were included in the Mayor’s 
budget proposals submitted to the City Council, but were 
eliminated during Council review. 

Under the District budget approved by the Council, 
such important programs as implementation of the new 
court reform legislation and expansion of the Washington 
Technical Institute and Federal City College are not 
funded after June 30, 1971. Furthermore, the budget re- 
quests do not provide for the fiscal year 1972 costs of the 
pay raises granted during fiscal year 1971 and which are 
currently in effect. 

In view of these omissions, the District budget approved 
by the City Council does not present to the Congress a 
complete statement of the budget requirements of the 
District for fiscal year 1972. I have therefore modified 
the fiscal year 1972 District budget request to include 
the full year costs—totalling approximately $31 million— 
of programs and pay raises which have been or will be 
initiated in fiscal year 1971 by supplemental appropria- 
tion requests. I feel this is clearly the only fiscally respon- 
sible course of action and is in accord with the budgetary 
practices and standards which have been established for 
Federal agencies. 

The proposed fiscal year 1972 District expenditure re- 
quests I am transmitting today will require over $90 
million from revenue sources which are not now au- 
thorized. To help balance these D.C. budget requests, I 
have requested a $27 million increase in the Federal con- 
tribution to the city, and the Mayor has proposed over 
$53 million in new local taxes which require Congres- 
sional approval. If these revenue proposals prove to be 
unacceptable to the Congress, I do not believe that the 
District’s budget should be balanced solely by a slash in 
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expenditure requests. I am sure that a more suitable reso- 
lution of issues can be arrived at through minor expend- 
iture adjustments and consideration of other revenue 
sources. 

Last year the Congress completed appropriation action 
on the District’s annual budget request prior to enact- 
ment of supporting D.C. revenue legislation. Because of 
the need to balance expenditure requests with available 
revenues, the result of this Congressional timing was that 
the D.C. appropriation requests were substantially re- 
duced because of the lack of needed revenues. This is 
neither an effective nor an efficient way to review the 
city’s fiscal requirements, and I urge that the Congress 
act promptly on the D.C. revenue proposals prior to the 
final appropriation action on the fiscal year 1972 D.C. 
budget requests. 


RicHarp Nrxon 
April 19, 1971 


NOTE: The message is printed in “The Budget of the United States 
Government, District of Columbia, Fiscal Year 1972” (Government 


Printing Office, 62 pp.). It was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


The President’s Remarks at the DAR’s 80th Continental 
Congress in Constitution Hall. April 19, 1971 


Madam President General, Mayor Washington, Dr. Elli- 
son, all of the distinguished guests here on the platform 
and here at this Congress today: 

I first want to tell you how very much Mrs. Nixon and I 
appreciated the fact that you were able to visit the White 
House today. We hope you enjoyed your tour. 

I knew you were there because I had a rather long day 
and about 6 o’clock, as I finished a meeting in the Cabinet 
Room with a group of men, we walked into the Rose 
Garden, which is now a tulip garden at this time of year, 
and I looked in the window and you were all waving. So 
I waved at all of you at that time. 

And at this time, too, I know that this is, of course, a 
special occasion because I understand your President 
General, Mrs. Seimes, finishes her 3-year term, and you 
have a one-term tradition. So, I congratulate her and her 
successor. 

And I do want to say that, as I appear here in Con- 
stitution Hall, that there’re a number of things I want 
to say to this group, but particularly Mrs. Nixon asked 
me to express appreciation for the many, many occasions 
in which this great Constitution Hall has been used for 
state events. 

Oh, we think, of course, of the symphony. I remember 
the Inaugural Symphony that was held here, but through 
the years, the number of times that we’ve been here. And 
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the Nation is most grateful and the Nation’s Capital is 
most grateful that you have made it available so gener- 
ously as you have. 

I am sure you know this is a very special day, not only 
for your organization as it begins this Congress, but it’s a 
very special day for America, because in Massachusetts, 
where the first shots of the American Revolution were 
fired just 196 years ago today, April 19th, today, is cele- 
brated as Patriots Day. 

So I think it’s most appropriate for a President of the 
United States to greet the Congress of this great society 
of women who are descended from revolutionary patriots, 
and who are patriots, all of you, in your own right as well. 

I addressed this Congress, some of you may remember, 
on several occasions when I served as Vice Pres‘dent of 
the United States. But in checking the record, I find that 
it has been 17 years since a President of the United 
States—and it was then in that year, 1954, a beloved 
American President, President Eisenhower—came across 
the Ellipse to this splendid hall of yours to pay his respects 
to the D.A.R. I felt it was high time another President 
did so. That’s why I’m here. 

Now, as the man who proposed a new American revo- 
lution, you'll recall, in the State of the Union, to the 92d 
United States Congress earlier this year, I’ve looked for- 
ward to talking with the 80th D.A.R. Congress since I 
know that you’re always receptive to the subject of Amer- 
ica’s revolutionary heritage. When I think of the principles 
that the Daughters of the American Revolution stand 
for, the fine work you do, I like to recall—and all of you 
will remember—Benjamin Franklin’s reply to a Phila- 
delphia lady, who asked him what kind of government 
the Constitutional Convention had given America. 

“A Republic, madam,” he replied. And then he added, 
“If you can keep it.” 

For more than three-quarters of a century now, begin- 
ning with Benjamin Harrison, whose wife was your first 
President General, 15 Presidents of the United States have 
known that they could count on the dedication of the 
D.A.R. to this continuing challenge of keeping the Amer- 
ican Republic strong and free. 

Government by the people depends on education and 
responsible citizenship of the people. And this is where 
the D.A.R. has made, in my view, its most important 
contribution. 

I think many Americans are not aware of that con- 
tribution. You are. I would like to remind the whole 
Nation in my remarks today of what you have done and 
what you are doing. 

I know about the fine grade schools, the high schools, 
that you support across this country, including schools for 
Indian children and schools in Appalachia, which you 
founded long before it became fashionable to be con- 
cerned with the needs of Indians and Appalachia. 

And I know about the millions of citizenship manuals 
that you have provided to those immigrants who have 
come here over the years seeking a share of the American 


dream. I know about the hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls who are benefiting from the activities of your 
Junior American Citizens Clubs. 

For all of this, the Nation is in your debt. Your con- 
structive service in the present does great credit to your 
patriot forebears of the past. 

The American Revolution of 1776 was a permanent 
one. The Nation to which it gave birth has been an endur- 
ing and phenomenally successful vehicle for human hap- 
piness and progress. The American system has adjusted 
and grown in pace with the changing times. It has given 
more freedom, more prosperity, to more people than any 
other system in the history of the world. And let’s never 
forget that. 

And certainly, we have every right to take very great 
pride in this permanent American Revolution of which 
we're all a part. 

Then why call, as I have done, for a new American 
revolution? Because the work of keeping the Republic 
requires more than just preserving the past. It also calls 
for renewing in order to meet the challenges of the future. 
As a patriotic heritage society actively engaged in bring- 
ing new generations and new citizens into the mainstream 
of American life, you know this very well. 

Now, let’s look at government in this country today. 
You know what you hear on all sides—discouragement, 
disgust, which so many Americans feel about all govern- 
ment, Federal Government, State government, local 
government. We can sense the urgent need when we hear 
those feelings expressed for government renewal on what 
I call a revolutionary basis. The Federal system was bril- 
liantly conceived, and it was erected in a way that we can 
all be very proud of. 

But what has happened in recent years, particularly 
over the past 40 years, is that it has become seriously im- 
balanced. Political power, tax revenue, have flowed in- 
creasingly from the States and from the communities and 
from the cities to Washington, D.C. 

What’s the result? The result is, the State and local gov- 
ernments which, by rights, should be vigorous instruments 
of the people’s power, have fallen into disrepair. At the 
same time, the rapid and largely unplanned expansion of 
the Federal Government has resulted in a structure s0 
complicated, so confused, so contradictory, that it can 
neither serve the people well, nor respond reliably to the 
direction of the people’s elected representatives. 

In short, what the times call for now is decisive ac- 
tion. They demand a new American revolution, a peace- 
ful revolution, to move us by giant steps towards Lincoln’s 
ideal that America should have a government of the peo- 
ple and by the people and for the people. 

Now, what are those steps? 

First, you will recall that I have proposed a program of 
$16 billion—the amount is not important; it is what It 
does, the purpose—in revenue sharing, which will be 4 
continuing Federal investment in revitalizing State and 
local government. Revenue sharing would give the cities 
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and States, where the people have the best chance to make 
their wishes felt, both the money and the authority they 
need to govern effectively. 

Second, I proposed a sweeping reorganization of the 
Cabinet departments here in Washington. This plan 
would trim and streamline the Federal executive branch. 
The new departments would be organized to serve broad 
public purposes rather than narrow, special considera- 
tions. They would be planned not just for the next few 
years, but planned as those Revolutionary forebears of 
ours planned, for the entire century ahead, and even 
beyond. 

As heirs of the first American Revolution, you are in an 
excellent position to appreciate the pressing need for a new 
one. You know that the Declaration of Independence re- 
mains a living force in this Nation. You insist, and you 
should insist, that government derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed. 

And so you will not tolerate, and you should not toler- 
ate, just as the Founding Fathers would not tolerate these 
circumstances—and now I am going to quote directly 
from the Declaration of Independence, 

—circumstances which “erected a multitude of New 
Offices, and sent . . . swarms of Officers to harrass our 
People, and eat out their substance” ; 

—circumstances which altered “fundamentally the 
Forms of our Governments” ; 

—circumstances which weakened our legislatures and 
imposed burdensome taxation. 

Now, all of those circumstances happen to be from the 
“long train of abuses and usurpations” which Jefferson 
listed in the Declaration of Independence against the King 
of England. 

But all of them, when you stop to think about them, also 
add up to a not very exaggerated description of the cur- 
rent condition of the Washington bureaucracy, the Fed- 
eral system, and the State and local tax load here and now. 
And they convince me that the time has come now for a 
new American revolution, a peaceful revolution, to set 
things right, a peaceful revolution which will return power 
to the States, to the local communities, and to the people 
of America where it belongs. 

Now, I hope you will agree, and that each of you in 
your communities will help us achieve this great goal; 
working together we can breathe new life into the ideals 
of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. 

And now I would like to turn briefly just for a moment 
to another subject, which I know is of deep concern to this 
Congress of Patriots: America’s mission of assistance to 
the country of South Vietnam. From the beginning, this 
Nation, as all of you know, has had a keen sense of world- 
wide responsibility. 

Listen to Thomas Jefferson 196 years ago: “We act not 
for ourselves alone but for the whole human race.” We 
have always sought to set an example as a free people. We 


have always felt a strong kinshi i 
; g kinship with other peoples 
struggling to be free. sia 
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Four times in this 20th century, World War I, World 
War II, Korea, now Vietnam, Americans have gone to 
war far away in defense of human liberty and national 
self-determination for other people. And this long and 
difficult and agonizing conflict in Vietnam over the past 
10 years, a conflict in which the American role is now 
rapidly ending, is part of our national tradition of stand- 
ing shoulder-to-shoulder with free nations menaced by 
outside aggression. 

I say tonight—and I think it should be said—that 
we can be proud of the more than 2 million brave and 
honorable American men who have fought in Vietnam. 
War is always a terrible experience for a nation, and par- 
ticularly difficult for those who participate in it; and 
particularly this war, where a nation seems to be and has 
been divided about it. But these men—and I have seen 
them there time after time by their humane conduct, 
their personal integrity—they have done credit to Amer- 
ica’s highest principles. 

We can be especially proud tonight of another group 
of men—hundreds of courageous soldiers and airmen 
missing in action throughout Southeast Asia, who are 
enduring years of brutal captivity in enemy prison camps. 

And we can pay special and admiring tribute to the 
wives of those prisoners. 

Mrs. Nixon and I have had the privilege of meeting 
them on several occasions. I recall particularly a year and 
a half ago at Christmas time. What really extraordinary 
women they are! When you talk to them, when you 
realize what they have sacrificed, their courage, each time 
it inspires me again to keep full faith with American 
prisoners of war, and to end America’s involvement in this 
war, and end it in a way that can best provide the op- 
portunity for a lasting and a just peace. 

We hear it said very often these days that ours is not 
an age of heroes, and yet anyone who has talked with the 
POW wives knows this is not so. America has a long herit- 
age of heroism, a deep-rooted tradition of greatness, and 
I do not believe that the flame of the American spirit can 
be extinguished even by so dark a nightmare as the Viet- 
nam war has been for all of us. 

The killing in Asia, the war in Asia, must stop, and 
it is being stopped. All of us want that desperately. That 
fervent desire unites this Nation, whatever else may divide 
us. But the verdict of history will hinge upon how we stop 
it. Ending a war is not the problem. We have ended wars 
in the past. Ending a war in which we have a chance to 
build a lasting peace—that is our responsibility. 

And shall we move now in a way that ends the death 
toll only for Americans and then only for a brief time? 
Or shall we act in a more difficult but a wiser way, to leave 
behind South Vietnam able to defend itself against Com- 
munist aggression and a Southeast Asia and a Pacific 
where peace is possible over the long term? 

I believe that Americans will support the wiser course, 
and I'll tell you why I believe it: Because we want our 
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grandchildren to remember the 1970’s just as we remem- 
ber the 1770's, as a decade of honor, of hope, of new birth 
for America. 

And so the question we ask ourselves tonight: Can we 
arise to the challenge of these times which séem so dif- 
ficult? Can we make a new revolution at home? Can we 
build a full generation of peace for America and the 
world? I believe we can. 

Night after night on your television, and day after day 
in your newspapers you see and you read and you hear 
those things so often that are wrong about America. We 
should hear about those things. But we should recognize 
that the greatness of this country is that we have a system 
which allows us to correct what is wrong. And I would also 
remind us all that as we hear and as we read of what is 
wrong about America, let’s not overlook—as a matter of 
fact, let’s put more emphasis on—what is right about 
America. 

I have many visitors in the White House, and to see 
anyone is a very special experience. I particularly remem- 
ber—as a matter of fact, I don’t think I will ever forget— 
a lady from Virginia who came to see me at the White 
House last September. She brought a gift to me. It was a 
3- by 5-foot American flag which she had made by her- 
self. As I thanked her for it, and as I looked at it, I re- 
marked what a lot of work it must have been, because 
I remember when my daughter Julie made a very small 
Presidential seal—crewel work—how much work it was 
for her. 

And she said, “Yes, Mr. President, it was a lot of work.” 
She said, “There are 78,000 stitches in that flag.” And 
then she added, “But it was all worthwhile, because to 
me every one of those stitches just stands for something 
that is right about America.” 

And so this evening, I would only say that I am deeply 
thankful that such a spirit of love for this country is still 
alive in America today. It was in that lady’s heart, it’s in 
all of yours, and it is in millions of hearts across this land. 

With that kind of patriotism, that kind of love of 
country, we shall never lose sight of the American dream. 
And with that spirit, we shall make that dream come true. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:30 p.m. in Constitution Hall in 
Washington, D.C. 


Under Secretary of the Interior 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


William T.Pecora. April 20, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William T. Pecora to be Under Secretary of the 
Interior. He will succeed Fred J. Russell who resigned ef- 
fective February 27, 1971. 

A research scientist with the Geological Survey in the 
Department of the Interior for over 30 years, Dr. Pecora 
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was first appointed Director of the Survey in 1965. He was 
reappointed to the position by President Nixon in 1969, 
From 1964 to 1965 he was Chief Geologist of the Survey. 

In 1969, Dr. Pecora was chosen to receive the Rocke- 
feller Public Service Award, presented annually for dis- 
tinguished service to the Government of the United States 
and the American people. He was elected to the National 
Academy of Sciences in 1965 for “distinguished and con- 
tinuing achievements in original research,” and that same 
year became a fellow in the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. He has also been honored by the Brazilian 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1968 he received the Interior 
Department’s highest honor, the Distinguished Service 
Award. 

Born February 1, 1913, in Belleville, N.J., Dr. Pecora 
received his B.S. degree in geology from Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1933. He earned both an M.A. (1937) and 
Ph. D. (1940) in geology from Harvard University. He 
is the author of more than 50 scientific books and articles 
based on field and laboratory research. 

Dr. Pecora is married and the father of two children. 
He resides in Washington, D.C. 


Deputy Press Secretary to the President 


Announcement of Appointment of Neal Ball. 
April 20, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Neal Ball to be Deputy Press Secretary to the President. 
In joining the White House staff, Ball leaves a position as 
corporate director of public relations and advertising for 
the American Hospital Supply Corporation in Chicago. 

Ball joined American Hospital Supply as an assistant 
in public relations in 1960. He became director of public 
relations and advertising in 1965 and in that capacity 
supervised all communications policies and programs for 
the company, an international manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of scientific and health products. Since 1965, he 
has been the recipient of several national awards for 
corporate communications. 

Born October 7, 1935, in Chicago, Ball holds a degree 
in journalism and communications from the University 
of Illinois (1959). In 1957, he shared the national Sigma 
Delta Chi journalism award for news writing. He also 
holds a certificate from the Advanced Management In- 
stitute at Northwestern University Graduate School of 
Business. 


Ball has participated in numerous civic and community 
organizations in Chicago and has served on the board of 
directors of the National Investor Relations Institute 
Washington, D.C. He is a member of Sigma Delta Chi, 
the Chicago Press Club, and the Chicago Headline Club. 


A bachelor, Ball plans to reside in Washington, DC. 
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Senior Citizens Month, 1971 


Proclamation 4048. April 20, 1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


From its beginnings, the American Nation has been 
dedicated to the constant pursuit of better tomorrows. 
Yet, for many of our 20 million older Americans the 
“tomorrows” that arrive with their later years have not 
been better. Rather than days of reward, happiness, and 
opportunity, they have too often been days of disappoint- 
ment, loneliness, and anxiety. It is imperative that this 
situation be changed. 

Some of the problems of older Americans have their 
roots in economic causes. For example, the incidence of 
poverty is more than twice as great among older Ameri- 
cans as among those under 65. This is especially tragic 
because many of these people did not become poor until 
they reached their later years. Moreover, the economic 
gap between the age groups has been accompanied in 
recent years by a growing sense of social and psychologi- 
cal separation, so that too often our older citizens are 
regarded as an unwanted generation. 

The generation of Americans over 65 have lived 
through a particularly challenging time in world history. 
The fact that our country has come through the first two- 
thirds of the twentieth century as a strong and growing 
Nation is the direct result of their devotion and their 
resourcefulness. We owe them a great deal—not only for 
what they have done in the past but also for what they 
are continuing to do today. Perhaps the greatest error 
which younger Americans make in dealing with the 
elderly is to underestimate the energy and skill which they 
can still contribute to their country. 

During the last year, several hundred thousand older 
people wrote to officials of the Federal Government and 
told us in their own words—some sad, some hopeful— 
about what they need and what they desire. We learned 
once again that what they seek most of all is a continuing 
role in shaping the destiny of their society. We must find 
new ways for helping them play such a role—an under- 
taking which will require a basic change in the attitudes 
of many Americans who are not yet elderly. 

As a part of our effort to achieve such changes, our 
Nation each year observes the month of May as Senior 
Citizens Month. This is a time when we make a special 
effort to thank our older citizens for all they have con- 
tributed to America’s progress. It is also a time for asking 
with special force whether they are now sharing in that 
Progress as fully as they deserve and desire and for re- 
co our efforts to help them live proud and fulfilling 

ves, 

_ Senior Citizens Month, 1971, will be a particularly 
important time for such endeavors, for this is the year 
of the White House Conference on Aging. The Governor 


of every State has issued a call for a State Conference on 
Aging to be held during May. From these State confer- 
ences will come policy recommendations which will be 
submitted to the White House Conference in Washington 
next November. 

I know that the work of these State conferences during 
Senior Citizens Month—like the work of the White House 
Conference next autumn—will be undertaken with a high 
sense of discipline, commitment, and imagination. The 
Nation owes no less to those who have given so much to 
its development. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHArD Nrxon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate May, 1971, 
as Senior Citizens Month. The theme for this month will 
be Toward a National Policy on Aging. 

I am deeply grateful to the Governors for their concern 
and participation in this observance. I urge officials of 
government at all levels—national, State, and local— 
and of voluntary organizations and private groups to give 
special attention to the problems of older Americans dur- 
ing this period. 

I also call upon individual citizens of all ages to take 
full advantage of this opportunity to share in designing a 
better future—for those who are now numbered among 
our older citizens and for all who will be among that 
number someday. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twentieth day of April, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred 
ninety-fifth. 

RicHarp Nrxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:56 p.m., 
April 20, 1971] 


Foreign Assistance Program 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing 
Measures for the Reform of the U.S. Bilateral Assistance 
Program. April 21,1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 


On September 15, 1970 I proposed a major trans- 
formation in the foreign assistance program of the United 
States. My purpose was to renew and revitalize the com- 
mitment of this Nation to support the security and de- 
velopment objectives of the lower income countries, and 
thereby to promote some of the most fundamental objec- 
tives of U.S. foreign policy. 


Today, I report to you on the progress of the last seven 
months in effecting that transformation and ask the Con- 
gress to join me in taking the next creative step in our new 
approach—the reform of the United States bilateral as- 
sistance program. 
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To achieve such reform, I am transmitting two bills— 
the proposed International Security Assistance Act and 
International Development and Humanitarian Assistance 
Act—and announcing a number of actions which I in- 
tend to take administratively. Taken together, they would: 

—Distinguish clearly between our security, develop- 
ment and humanitarian assistance programs and create 
separate organizational structures for each. This would 
enable us to define our own objectives more clearly, fix 
responsibility for each program, and assess the progress 
of each in meeting its particular objectives. 

—Combine our various security assistance efforts (ex- 
cept for these in Southeast Asia which are now funded 
in the Defense budget ) into one coherent program, under 
the policy direction of the Department of State. This 
would enable security assistance to play more effectively 
its critical role in supporting the Nixon Doctrine and 
overall U.S. national security and foreign policy in the 
1970's. 

—Create a U.S. International Development Corpora- 
tion and a U.S. International Development Institute 
to replace the Agency for International Development. 
They would enable us to reform our bilateral develop- 
ment assistance program to meet the changed conditions 
of the 1970's. 

—Provide adequate funding for these new programs to 


support essential U.S. foreign policy objectives in the years 
ahead. 


TuHeE IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


U.S. foreign assistance is central to U.S. foreign policy 
in the 1970’s in three ways: 


First, we must help to strengthen the defense capabili- 
ties and economies of our friends and allies. This is nec- 
essary so that they can increasingly shoulder their own 
responsibilities, so that we can reduce our direct involve- 
ment abroad, and so that together we can create a work- 
able structure for world peace. This is an essential feature 
of the Nixon Doctrine. 

Second, we must assist the lower income countries in 
their efforts to achieve economic and social development. 
Such development is the overriding objective of these 
countries themselves and essential to the peaceful world 
order which we seek. The prospects for a peaceful world 
will be greatly enhanced if the two-thirds of humanity 
who live in these countries see hope for adequate food, 
shelter, education and employment in peaceful progress 
rather than in revolution. 

Third, we must be able to provide prompt and effective 
assistance to countries struck by natural disaster or the 
human consequences of political upheaval. Our humani- 
tarian concerns for mankind require that we be prepared 
to help in times of acute human distress. 





Tue NEED FOR REFORM 


We cannot effectively pursue these objectives in the 
1970’s with programs devised for an earlier period. The 
world has changed dramatically. Our foreign assistance 
programs—like our overall foreign policy—must change 
to meet these new conditions. 

In my September special message to the Congress I 
spelled out the major changes in the world which require 
new responses. Let me summarize them here: 

—Today the lower income countries are increasingly 
able to shoulder the major responsibility for their own 
security and development and they clearly wish to do so. 
We share their belief that they must take the lead in chart- 
ing their own security and development. Our new foreign 
assistance programs must therefore encourage the lower 
income countries to set their own priorities and develop 
their own programs, and enable us to respond as our 
talents and resources permit. 

—Today the United States is but one of many indus- 
trialized nations which contribute to the security and de- 
velopment of the lower income countries. We used to 
furnish the bulk of international development assistance; 
we now provide less than half. The aid programs of other 
countries have grown because they recognize that they too 
have a major stake in the orderly progress which for- 
eign assistance promotes, and because their capabilities 
to provide such assistance have grown enormously since 
the earlier postwar period. 


—Today the international institutions can effectively 
mesh the initiatives and efforts of the lower income coun- 
tries and the aid efforts of all of the industrialized 
countries. We can thus place greater reliance on such 
institutions and encourage them to play an increasing 
leadership role in the world development process. 

Our ideas on the reforms needed in the world of the 
1970’s have evolved significantly since I received the Re- 
port of my Task Force on International Development, 
chaired by Mr. Rudolph Peterson, and since my special 
message of last September, as the result of our own delib- 
erations and our further consultations with the Congress, 
the business community and many other sectors of the 
American public, and our friends abroad. Before spelling 
out a new blueprint for our bilateral assistance program, 
however, I wish to report to you on the gratifying progress 
achieved since last September in reorienting our assistance 
policies. 

Procress TowarD REFORM 


First, the Congress in December passed supplemental 
assistance legislation for FY 1971 which represented a 
major step in implementing the security assistance com- 
ponent of the Nixon Doctrine. This legislation authorized 
additional funds for military assistance and supporting 
economic assistance for countries in which the U.S. has 
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major interests and which have convincingly demon- 
strated the will and ability to help themselves—including 
Israel and Jordan in the Middle East and Cambodia, 
Vietnam and Korea in East Asia. 

Such support is necessary to carry out one of the central 
thrusts of the Nixon Doctrine—moving us from bearing 
the major responsibility for the defense of our friends and 
allies to helping them achieve an increasing capability to 
maintain their own defense. This increase in security as- 
sistance enables us to continue to reduce our direct pres- 
ence abroad, and helps to reduce the likelihood of direct 
US. military involvement in the future. 

Second, the international development institutions 
have continued their progress toward leadership in the 
international development process. For example: 

—The World Bank continues to increase the size and 
improve the effectiveness of its operations. It also has de- 
cided to broaden the scope of its lending beyond the tra- 
ditional financing of projects to the provision of funds to 
support overall development programs in appropriate cir- 
cumstances, and it is developing an improved internal 
evaluation and audit system. 


—T he United Nations Development Program has initi- 
ated a reorganization to improve its administration. In 
time this will enable it to assume a leading role in coordi- 
nating the international technical assistance effort. 

—The World Health Organization has effectively 
guided and coordinated the worldwide effort to cope with 
the present cholera epidemic in Africa. 

Third, the industrialized countries have now agreed 
on comparable systems of tariff preferences for imports 
from the lower income countries. The preferences plan is 
a major step in the crucial international effort to expand 
the export earnings of these countries, and hence to 
reduce their reliance on external aid. The European Com- 
munity has indicated that it plans to put its tariff prefer- 
ences into effect on July 1, and Japan has announced that 
it will do so before October 1. 

Fourth, there has been satisfying progress toward 
achieving the untying of bilateral development loans on 
a fully reciprocal basis. This action will enhance the value 
of economic assistance to recipient countries, and elimi- 
nate the political frictions which tied aid now causes. 
Virtually all of the industrialized countries have agreed to 
the principle of untying. Details of a system offering sup- 
pliers of all participating countries a fair and equitable 
basis for competition are now being worked out in the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and Development. 

Fifth, I have established a Council on International 
Economic Policy, which I chair, to coordinate all aspects 
of US, foreign economic policy, including development 
assistance. It will provide top-level focus for our policies 
in this area, and accord them the high priority which 
they require in our foreign policy for the 1970’s. 


I am heartened by this progress, but much more re- 
mains to be done: 


—TI again urge the Congress to vote the additional 
funds which I have requested for the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank and the Asian Development Bank. 

—wWe will shortly transmit legislation to authorize the 
U.S. contribution to the doubling of the resources of the 
International Development Association, the soft-loan 

affiliate of the World Bank, which stands at the center of 
the network of international financial institutions, and I 
urge the Congress to approve it. 

—We are working with others to help establish a soft- 
loan window for the African Development Bank. 

—We will shortly transmit legislation to authorize 
U.S. participation in the system of generalized tariff 
preferences for developing countries, and I urge Congress 
to approve it. 


Tue New U.S. BiLaTeRAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The next major step is the reform of the U.S. bilateral 
assistance program, incorporated in the proposed Interna- 
tional Security Assistance Act and International Develop- 
ment and Humanitarian Assistance Act. 

Our new bilateral assistance program must achieve 
several objectives. It must: 

—Clearly identify our distinct aid objectives: security 
assistance, development assistance and humanitarian 
assistance. 

—Be truly responsive to the initiatives of the lower in- 
come countries themselves and encourage them to play 
the central role in solving their own security and develop- 
ment problems. In the area of development assistance, 
this means working within a framework set by the inter- 
national institutions to the maximum extent possible. 

—Be concentrated in countries of special interest to the 
United States, and in projects and programs in which the 
United States has a special ability to be of help. 

—Recognize the improved economic capacity of many 
of the lower income countries in establishing the terms of 
our assistance. 

—Assure improved management. 

—Reduce substantially the number of U.S. Govern- 
ment officials operating our assistance program overseas. 

Let me now spell out the details of our new approach, 
based on these principles. 


SECURITY ASSISTANCE 


I have repeatedly stressed the essential role played by 
our military and related forms of assistance in supporting 
the foreign policy of the United States and our own secu- 
rity interests. The primary purposes of this assistance have 
been, and will continue to be, the preservation of peace 
through the deterrence of war, and the support of efforts 
by allied and friendly countries to move toward self-sus- 
taining economic growth and social progress. To abandon 
our responsibilities would risk magnifying the world’s in- 
stability in the short run, and impairing its peaceful de- 
velopment for the longer run, and therefore increase the 
threat to our own security both now and in the future. 
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The new course on which we are set, however, encour- 
ages others to take on greater responsibilities themselves. 
Our new security assistance program will seek to 
strengthen local defense capabilities by providing that mix 
of military and supporting economic assistance which is 
needed to permit friendly foreign countries to assume 
additional defense burdens themselves without causing 
them undue political or economic costs. If we are to move 
toward reducing our own physical presence, the effective- 
ness of our security assistance program will become of ever 
more crucial importance. 

In Asia, this new strategy has already encouraged the 
nations of the area to assume greater responsibility for 
their own defense and provided a basis for a major reduc- 
tion in our military presence. The funds which have been 
provided to assist the Government of South Vietnam have 
been essential to the progress of Vietnamization, and 
helped insure continued U.S. troop withdrawals. We have 
helped Cambodia to mobilize its manpower and other 
resources in defense of its independence and neutrality. 
We are providing Korea with equipment to improve and 
modernize its defenses and we are withdrawing some of 
our own troops. 

Our friends and allies know that it is no longer possible 
nor desirable for the United States to bear the principal 
burden of their defense. A clear lesson of the 1960's is 
that deterrence against local aggression, or against subver- 
sion supported from outside a country’s borders, cannot 
be achieved without a strong contribution by the threat- 
ened country itself. We can meet our security assistance 
objectives effectively only if we link our efforts closely with 
those of our friends and thereby build the foundations for 
peace in partnership with them. 


To help do so, and also in recognition of the improved 
economic capability of many of the countries receiving se- 
curity assistance, I propose today significant changes in 
our authorities to provide military assistance to our friends 
and allies. 

Our military assistance programs have suffered from 
undesirable rigidity. The only choice has been between 
grant assistance and sales on hard credit terms. Many of 
those nations that need our assistance are unable to meet 
the hard credit terms—so grant assistance has been the 
only course open for us to help meet their essential security 
needs. But as the lower income nations begin to develop 
an ability to shoulder the costs of their defense, we need to 
be able to assist them in doing so even though they cannot 
immediately assume the entire burden. Sales on conces- 
sional credit terms would permit earlier participation by 
some recipient countries in the financing of their essential 
defense needs and would thus engage their own assessment 
of priorities for the allocation of their resources at an 
earlier stage of development than is now possible. 

To fill the existing gap between grant assistance and 
sales on relatively firm commercial terms, the Interna- 
tional Security Assistance Act that I propose today in- 
cludes authorization to finance sales of military equipment 


on concessional terms. Grant assistance will remain neces- 
sary for some nations whose financial resources are simply 
not adequate to meet their defense needs. But our objec. 
tive is to move countries, as quickly as possible within the 
context of international security requirements and their 
own economic capabilities, along the spectrum from grants 
to concessional sales to the harder terms we have required 
for sales under the present act and finally to outright cash 
arrangements. We will also stress the transition from 
Government sales to those made directly by private in- 
dustry to the extent feasible. By making these changes we 
would help countries move from dependence on the 
United States to independence in the creation and financ- 
ing of their own security programs. We would not intend 
to provide concessional credits to countries able to meet 
the terms of the present program. 


I am also asking, under the new act, greater flexibility 
to transfer funds among the various security assistance pro- 
grams. Such flexibility is particularly important, for ex- 
ample, in this period of transition in Southeast Asia, where 
our troop withdrawals are freeing up substantial amounts 
of military equipment formerly used by our troops. I am 
asking that the ceiling on the amount of surplus equip- 
ment which can be granted to our friends and allies be in- 
creased; this will save us money as well as permit us to 
better help those of our friends who need it. In the long 
run, sound management of security assistance demands 
that there be enough flexibility to transfer funds among 
various programs in order to insure that the proper mix 
is used to meet our specific objectives in each instance. 


For these international security assistance programs, I 
request authorization of $1,993 million for FY 1972: 
$778 million for supporting economic assistance, $705 
million for grant military assistance, and $510 million for 
military credit sales. 


These security assistance programs are at the core of 
our relations with certain key friendly countries. They 
critically affect our ability to meet our bilateral and col- 
lective security commitments. They are central to the 
achievement of major objectives of U.S. national security 
and foreign policy. 

I therefore intend to direct by administrative action a 
reorganization of our security assistance program to meet 
more effectively the objectives of the Nixon Doctrine. 
Various components of security assistance—military as- 
sistance, military credit sales, grants of excess military 
stocks, supporting economic assistance, and the public 
safety program—have been fragmented in different pieces 
of legislation and managed through a series of different 
administrative arrangements. My proposals would bring 
these programs under one legislative act to assure that 
each is viewed as part of a coherent overall program. 
Military assistance for Vietnam, Laos and Thailand will 
continue to be funded in the Defense budget because these 
country programs are subject to the uncertainties of active 
hostilities and are intimately linked to the logistical sup- 
port systems of our own forces in Southeast Asia. 
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To assure effective policy control and management of 
this new security assistance effort, I would direct that a 
Coordinator for Security Assistance be established at a 
high level in the Department of State. I would also direct 
that the supporting economic assistance program be ad- 
ministered by the Department of State. The Department 
of Defense will continue to have primary responsibility 
for administering our military assistance and sales pro- 
grams, and for relating these programs to overall U.S. 
national defense planning. 

These new arrangements would be a significant step in 
the direction of improving the management of our secu- 
rity assistance program. They would therefore represent 
a significant step toward achieving greater accountability 
to the Congress and the public as well. 

This new security assistance program would, I am con- 
fident, serve our national interest in the 1970’s in a num- 
ber of important ways. It would: 


—enable us to meet U.S. commitments more effectively 
and at lower cost; 

—strengthen the self-defense capabilities of nations to 
whose security the U.S. is committed by treaty, by 
special political ties, or by essential U.S. interests; 

—help to reduce the need for, and likelihood of, U.S. 
military invoivement overseas; 

—foster increased local initiative and self-sufficiency; 

—promote constructive political relations with foreign 
governments ; 

—support U.N. peacekeeping operations; 

—reduce potential frictions by lowering the U.S. pro- 
file abroad. 


I am also requesting in the International Security As- 
sistance Act authority for $100 million for the President’s 
Foreign Assistance Contingency Fund for FY 1972. This 
would permit the administration, with due notification 
to the Congress, to meet worldwide contingencies—in the 
security, development and humanitarian areas—in ways 
compatible with our national interests. It is particularly 
important to have available uncommitted funds which 
can be used on short notice, when sudden crises in the 
international community require us to act promptly and 
decisively. 


DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


_ The United States continues to have special national 
interests in particular lower income countries. We con- 
tinue to have special capabilities in particular functional 
areas. We continue to need an effective bilateral develop- 
ment assistance program. 

In order to advance such a program, I therefore pro- 
pose legislation which would authorize the creation of 
two new development assistance institutions. Together 
with the two created by the last Congress, they would 
replace the Agency for International Development and 
enable us to develop a new approach based on the prin- 
ciples outlined above. 
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The two I now propose to create are: 

—An International Development Corporation (IDC) 
to provide loans to finance development projects and pro- 
grams in the lower income countries. 

—An International Development Institute (IDI) to 
seek research breakthroughs on the key problems of devel- 
opment and to administer our technical assistance 
programs. 

These would join two created by the last Congress: 

—The Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC) to promote the role of private investment in the 
development process. 

—The Inter-American Social Development Institute 
(ISDI) to provide special attention to the social develop- 
ment needs of Latin America. 


The U.S. International Development Corporation 


The new IDC would administer our bilateral lending 
program. The authorities which I seek for it, and the 
operating style which I would direct it to pursue, would 
mark a major change in the U.S. approach to develop- 
ment assistance. 

The IDC would make loans in response to initiatives 
from the lower income countries, rather than develop 
projects or programs on its own. It would have flexibility 
to tailor its loan terms to the needs of particular lower in- 
come countries, requiring harder terms from the more ad- 
vanced and extending easier terms to the less advanced. 
Today’s program has limited flexibility in this regard. Its 
lending volume to any particular country would be based 
on demonstrated self-help performance, and the quality 
of the projects and programs which that country presented 
to it. It would not seek to determine annual country lend- 
ing levels in advance as is done at present. 

The IDC would operate to the maximum extent 
feasible within a framework set by the international finan- 
cial institutions. It would look to them to provide evalua- 
tions of the overall development prospects of particular 
countries, which would be a major consideration in its de- 
cisions to lend, rather than itself carrying out the extensive 
“country programming” which is now done. Within that 
context it would participate in non-project lending and 
international efforts to alleviate the debt burdens of par- 
ticular lower income countries. It would participate for 
the United States in the international consortia and con- 
sultative groups, managed in most cases by the interna- 
tional financial institutions, through which the bulk of our 
bilateral assistance will flow. 

The IDC would concentrate its activities in countries 
and regions where the U.S. has a major foreign policy 
interest in long-term development. For example, it would 
establish guidelines to assure that an equitable share of 
its resources is provided to the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. But precisely because our interest is in the 
long-term development of these nations, the IDC would 
use its funds to pursue such interests rather than to seek 
merely short-term political gains. 
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The IDC would provide loans on the basis of both 
sound business standards and the pursuit of sound de- 
velopment purposes. The terms of its loans would be de- 
termined in large part by the financial situation of the 
borrowing country, rather than on the standard terms now 
offered to all borrowers. It would avoid loans to countries 
where the analysis of international financial institutions, 
and its own views, suggest an inadequate policy frame- 
work in which the loans could effectively promote de- 
velopment. The IDC would not be solely a lender of last 
resort as AID is required to be today, often financing the 
riskiest projects and programs. 

The Corporation would work with and through the 
private sector to the maximum extent possible. It would 
give high priority to projects and programs which promote 
private initiative in the lower income countries, and to 
this end would seek to increase U.S. lending to local de- 
velopment banks and other financial intermediaries. I 
recommend that it also have authority to lend directly to 
private entities in the lower income countries. 

The IDC would be governed by a Board of Directors 
consisting of outstanding private citizens as well as gov- 
ernment officials, thus bring the private sector directly into 
its decision-making process. 

With this clear identification of specific instruments and 
programs with the specific objectives they are designed to 
achieve, we should not need to tie the hands of our man- 
agers—of the Corporation or any of our other new insti- 
tutions—with the kinds of foreign policy and adminis- 
trative restrictions which apply to the present program. 
Administrators should be held accountable for achieving 
program objectives. This is a central requirement of the 
businesslike approach which the new structure is designed 
to foster. 

To insure the necessary continuity and stability of oper- 
ations to permit this businesslike approach, and building 
on the initiative of the Congress in 1969 to provide a 2- 
year authorization for foreign assistance, I request that the 
Corporation be given a 3-year authorization. I recommend 
an authorization of $1.5 billion of directly appropriated 
funds. I propose also that the IDC be provided with au- 
thority to borrow, in the private capital market or from 
the U.S. Treasury, up to a total of $1 billion during its 
initial 3-year period. This would help channel private 
capital more directly into the development process and 
bring private sector judgments directly to bear on the per- 
formance of the IDC. I recommend that it be authorized 
to use repayments of capital and interest on past U.S. 
development loans, which are now running at about $250 
million annually. 

A Corporation based on these principles would enable 
us to reduce substantially the number of U.S. government 
personnel involved in development lending overseas. By 
responding primarily to initiatives from the lower income 
countries, we would reduce the need for Americans to 
chart foreign programs and priorities. By relying increas- 


ingly on the international institutions for information and 
analytical work, we would reduce our own requirement 
for staff in both Washington and the field. By reducing the 
statutory restrictions on the program, we would be able to 
concentrate available staff on _ effective program 
management. 

I am confident that a U.S. International Development 
Corporation based on these principles would regeaerate 
our development lending program. It would provide ma- 
jor support to the development objectives of the lower in- 
come countries. It would enable us to play our full role ef- 
fectively among the industrialized countries in promoting 
the development process. It would thereby provide major 
support for important U.S. national objectives in the 


1970's. 


The U.S. International Development Institute 


The new IDI would administer a reformed bilateral 
technical assistance program and enable us to focus US. 
scientific, technological and managerial know-how on the 
problems of development. 

The Institute would engage in four major types of 
activities : 

—It would apply U.S. research competence in the 
physical and social sciences to the critical problems of 
development, and help raise the research competence of 
the lower income countries themselves. 

—It would help build institutions in the lower income 
countries to improve their own research capabilities and 
to carry out a full range of developmental functions ona 
self-sustaining basis. I would expect it to place particular 
emphasis on strengthening agricultural and educational 
institutions. 


—It would help train manpower in the lower income 
countries to enable them to carry out new activities on 
their own. 


—It would help lower income countries, particularly 
the least developed among them, to finance advisers on 
development problems. 

Like the Corporation, the Institute would finance proj- 
ects in response to proposals made by the lower income 
countries themselves. It would not budget funds in ad- 
vance by country, since it could not know in advance how 
many acceptable projects would be proposed by each. It 
would look to these countries to select candidates to be 
trained under its program. Its research activities would 
be located in the lower income countries, rather than in 
the United States, to the greatest extent feasible. With 
its stress on institution building, it would seek to ensure 
that each program could be carried on after U.S. assist- 
ance is ended. 

Most importantly, the Institute would seek to assure 
that all projects which it helps finance are considered 
essential by the lower income country itself. To do so, the 
Institute would require that the recipient country make 
a significant contribution to each as evidence that it at 
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taches high priority to the project and is prepared to sup- 
port it financially after U.S. assistance ends. We would 
finance a project for only a definite and limited period of 
time, and would want assurance that the host country 
would then carry it on. In the past, all too many techni- 
cal assistance projects have been undertaken which were 
of more interest to Americans than to the recipient coun- 
tries, and had little or no lasting impact. Our new pro- 
gram is designed to ensure that this does not happen in 
the future. 

The international organizations are less advanced in 
research and technical assistance than in development 
lending. The Institute would thus be unable to function 
as fully within an international framework at this time 
as would the Corporation. However, it would work to 
help improve the capabilities of these organizations, espe- 
cially the United Nations Development Program, and 
would seek to cooperate with them whenever possible. In 
fact, one of its objectives would be to help create an inter- 
national framework for technical assistance comparable 
to the framework which has developed over the past 
decade for development lending. 

By the very virtue of its separate existence, the Institute 
would be free to concentrate its efforts on the application 
of research and technology to the problems of develop- 
ment—a key feature of our new bilateral program which 
would distinguish it markedly from the present approach. 
The Institute would also concentrate its resources on the 
few most critical problem areas of development. Such 
concentration is necessary if it is to achieve the “critical 
mass” necessary to make real breakthroughs where they 
are most needed, and to attract the top cadre of experts 
and managers who can achieve such breakthroughs. 

The areas of concentration would evolve in response to 
the requests of the lower income countries and manage- 
ment’s assessment of where we can contribute most. They 
would undoubtedly shift over time. Experience suggests 
that limiting population growth, increasing agricultural 
production and training manpower would be among the 
concentration areas at first. Unemployment and urbani- 
zation problems could be early additions to the list. 

While the Institute would provide grant financing, it 
would vary the effective terms of its assistance by varying 
the shares of the total cost of particular projects that the 
recipient must finance itself—ranging from a small per- 
centage in the least advanced countries to most of the cost 
in the most advanced. In addition, the Institute should 
have authority to provide advisers on a completely reim- 
bursable basis to countries which no longer need conces- 
sional aid at all. At the other end of the development 
spectrum, the IDI would be conscious of the special prob- 
lems of the least developed countries—most of which are 
in Africa—which will continue to need the more tradi- 
tional types of technical assistance since they have traveled 
less distance along the road to economic self-sufficiency. 


The Institute would be managed on a businesslike basis, 





and it would carry out its projects largely through the 
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private sector. I propose that it be governed by a Board 
of Trustees including outstanding citizens from the pri- 
vate sector. It would stress evaluation of past projects to 
determine their payoff and to help guide future project 
development; there has been too little followup in these 
programs in the past. We would seek top flight technical 
managers, development specialists and scientists for the 
small staff of the Institute. This new approach would 
permit a major reduction in the number of U.S. govern- 
ment personnel operating abroad. 

To achieve these goals, the IDI should have financial 
continuity. I therefore propose that the Congress author- 
ize an appropriation of $1,275 million for a 3-year period. 

In short, the International Development Institute 
would provide a new dimension to our foreign assistance 
effort. It would enable us to focus some of our finest 
national resources—our capabilities in management, re- 
search and technology—on the critical bottleneck prob- 
lems of development. Its style of operation should enable 
us to forge a new and more mature partnership with the 
lower income countries, with the rest of the industrialized 
world, and with our own private sector, It holds promise 
of becoming one of the most significant additions to our 
national capability to engage meaningfully in the world of 
the 1970's. 


Overseas Private Investment Corporation and Inter- 
American Social Development Institute 

The new International Development Corporation and 
International Development Institute would join two 
development assistance institutions already created by the 
Congress: the Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
and the Inter-American Social Development Institute. 

OPIC is already at work promoting the role of private 
investment in the international development process. The 
record of economic development shows that successful 
growth is usually associated with a dynamic private sector, 
and we therefore look to private investment—primarily 
domestic but foreign as well—to play an increasing role 
in the development process. It must do so, since no gov- 
ernment or public agency has the resources or technical 
skills which are necessary to meet the vast needs of the 
lower income countries. 

OPIC’s guarantees and insurance of U.S. private in- 
vestment in lower income countries which seek such invest- 
ment are already serving effectively the interests of both 
the U.S. investor and the host countries. Its early activi- 
ties suggest that an independent corporation, directed by 
a joint public-private Board of Directors, can effectively 
manage a development assistance program; it thus augurs 
well for the structures which I propose today for the 
Development Corporation and Development Institute. 

OPIC is operating within one of the most sensitive 
areas—private foreign investment—of the inherently 
sensitive overall relationship between aid donors and aid 
recipients. It is therefore essential that OPIC assist only 
sound projects which are responsive to the particular 
development needs of each country. 
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And it is clearly for each country to decide the condi- 
tions under which it will accept private foreign invest- 
ment, just as it is for each investor to decide what condi- 
tions are adequate to attract his investments. We as a 
Government ask only that the investments of our citizens 
be treated fairly and in accordance with international law. 
In nearly all cases they have been. However, unjust acts 
by a country toward an American firm cannot help but 
adversely affect our relationship with that country. As 
President, I must and will take such acts into account in 
determining our future assistance and overall policy 
toward such a country. 

The Inter-American Social Development Institute has 
also begun to develop its programs, which seek to promote 
the social development of the Latin American and Carib- 
bean people. Working mainly through private organi- 
zations and international institutions, it represents a new 
innovative channel in seeking to promote solutions to basic 
economic and social problems in these areas. I propose 
that it be renamed the Inter-American Foundation, to 
characterize more accurately its proposed style of 
operation. 


HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 


U.S. humanitarian assistance programs cover a wide 
spectrum of human needs: disaster relief and rehabilita- 
tion; famine; refugee and migration relief and assistance. 
They aim to help people around the world recover from 
unfortunate situations by which they have been victim- 
ized. In the past year alone, such help has been extended 
to refugees from civil war in Nigeria and Jordan, earth- 
quake victims in Peru, flood victims in Romania and 
Tunisia, and cyclone victims in Pakistan. 

These activities rely heavily for program implementa- 
tion on private voluntary agencies. In the past year alone, 
U.S. voluntary agencies registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid contributed $370 
million of their own resources in over 100 countries. 

At present, humanitarian assistance programs are 
carried out through numerous offices in the U.S. Govern- 
ment. I propose to centralize the responsibility for co- 
ordinating all humanitarian assistance programs under a 
new Assistant Secretary of State. We would thereby as- 
sure a coherent effort to carry out this vital and literally 
life-saving aspect of our foreign assistance policy. This new 
approach would also improve our capability to respond 
quickly and effectively through better contingency plan- 
ning, additional stockpiling and training, and the main- 
tenance of closer and better coordinated relationships with 
the United Nations, other donor countries, and the private 
voluntary agencies. 


CoorDINATION 
I have outlined the overriding need to separate our 


overall foreign assistance program into its three compo- 
nent parts: security assistance, development assistance, 


and humanitarian assistance. I have indicated that we 
would pull together all parts of our security assistance and 
humanitarian assistance under central management, s0 
that each can function effectively as a total program 
within the context of U.S, foreign policy. And I have also 
proposed the creation of two new institutions, to go along 
with the two created by the last Congress, to carry forward 
our development assistance program in the 1970s. 

There is thus a need for new mechanisms to assure ef- 
fective coordination of our new foreign assistance 
program. 

First, there must be effective coordination among the 
several components of the new development assistance 
program. This would be done through my appointing a 
single Coordinator of Development Assistance, respon- 
sible directly to the President, as Chairman of the Boards 
of the IDC, IDI, and OPIC. 

The Coordinator would also chair an executive co- 
ordinating committee composed of the chief executive of- 
ficers of each of these institutions and ISDI. He would be 
available for congressional testimony on our overall bi- 
lateral development assistance policy and the operations 
of the several institutions. Both the Congress and I could 
look to him as the administration’s chief spokesman on 
bilateral development assistance policy and programs. 

Second, the Secretary of State will provide foreign 
policy guidance for all components of our new foreign 
assistance program. His representatives would be mem- 
bers of the boards of each of the development institu- 
tions, and he would have direct responsibility for both 
security and humanitarian assistance. In each country 
our Ambassador, as my personal representative, will of 
course be responsible for coordination of all of our assist- 
ance programs. 

Third, foreign assistance issues which raise broader 
questions of foreign economic policy will be handled 
through my new Council on International Economic 
Policy. 

Finally, coordination among the three major compo- 
nents of our assistance program, and between them and 
our overall national security policy, would be handled 
through the National Security Council. We will thus 
establish strong management, coordination, and policy 
guidance over all of our foreign assistance programs. 


CONCLUSION 


This Nation can no more ignore poverty, hunger and 
disease in other nations of the world than a man can ig- 
nore the suffering of his neighbors. The great challenge to 
Americans of this decade, be they private citizens or na- 
tional leaders, is to work to improve the quality of life of 
our fellow men at home and abroad. 

We have a unique and unprecedented opportunity. We 
do not have all the answers to the questions of poverty, nor 
adequate resources to meet the needs of all mankind. We 
do possess the greatest scientific and technological 
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capacity, and the most prosperous and dynamic economy, 
of any nation in history. More importantly, we have, as a 
vital element of the American character, a humanitarian 
zeal to help improve the lives of our fellow men. 

We are therefore a nation uniquely capable of assisting 
other peoples in preserving their security and promoting 
their development. By doing so, we accomplish three ma- 
jor objectives: 

—We strengthen international cooperation for a peace- 
ful world. 

—We help to relieve the poverty and misery of others 
less fortunate than ourselves. 

—We help to build firm foundations of friendship be- 
tween this Nation and the peoples of other nations. 

I have seen for myself just how important is our aid in 
helping nations preserve their independence, and in help- 
ing men achieve the dignity of productive labor instead of 
languishing on crowded streets. I have seen its importance 
to children whose chances for a rewarding life have been 
increased because they have adequate nutrition, schools 
and books. It is right that we, the richest nation in the 
world, should provide our share of such assistance. 

And such help, in addition to being right for its own 
sake, also creates strong bonds. 


I recognize that whenever an American firm is nation- 
alized without prompt, fair, and effective compensation; 
whenever an anti-American demonstration takes place; 
or whenever a leader of a developing country criticizes 
the United States, many question the effectiveness of our 
aid. 

But the headline reporting the occasional anti-Ameri- 
can act overlooks the many countries which do thank us 
for providing them the means to preserve their own secu- 
rity; and it also overlooks the countless number of villages 
where farmers do appreciate our helping provide the 
know-how and the tools necessary to grow larger crops, 
the school children who cherish the education our assist- 
ance makes possible, and the people everywhere who 
recognize our help in eliminating disease. 

For these people, our aid is a source of encouragement. 
And they, not those who demonstrate or destroy, are the 
real revolutionaries—for they, in quietly attempting to 
preserve their independence and improve their lives, are 
bringing about a quiet revolution of peaceful change and 
progress. They are working hard to build the foundations 
for a better tomorrow and they recognize that we have 
helped provide them with the tools to do the job. 


But while such appreciation is gratifying, foreign as- 
sistance has a more basic purpose. Foreign assistance is 
quite clearly in our interest as a nation. We are a people 
whose sons have died, and whose great statesmen have 
worked, to build a world order which insures peace and 
Prosperity for ourselves and for other nations. We are 
aware that this world order cannot be sustained if our 
friends cannot defend themselves against aggression, and 
if two-thirds of the world’s people see the richer third as 
indifferent to their needs and insensitive to their aspira- 
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tions for a better life. To these people it is critical that 
this be a generation of peace, and our foreign policy is 
directed at helping to make it so; and for the impov- 
erished it is equally important that it be a generation in 
which their aspirations for a better life, improved health 
conditions, and adequate food supply can be realized— 
a generation of development, a generation of hope. 

Foreign policy is not a one-way street. It requires that 
other nations understand our problems and concerns, but 
it also requires that we understand theirs. We cannot ask 
the lower income countries of the world to cooperate with 
us to solve the problems which affect our vital interests 
unless we cooperate with them to help solve the problems 
critical to their vital interests—the problems affecting 
their security and development, and thus affecting the 
quality of life of their people. 

The legislation I propose today, along with the corol- 
lary administrative actions which I will take, will permit 
this Nation to carry out the major reforms which are 
necessary to improve the effectiveness of our foreign as- 
sistance program and to fit it to our new approach. 

I believe that this new approach is of major importance 
in promoting the national security and foreign policy 
interests of the United States in this decade and beyond. 
I believe that it is sound, and will blend as effectively as 
possible our special strengths with those of other nations 
and institutions. It is an approach through which we can 
focus the energies and resources of this great Nation on 
the security and development problems of those peoples 
living in poorer nations who wish to improve their lives, 
but lack the resources and the expertise to do so. I believe 
that this program is worthy of your support. 

I therefore reaffirm my commitment, and the commit- 
ment of this administration, to seek an effective U.S. 
foreign assistance program for the 1970's. It is our objec- 
tive to work for peace, not only in our time but for future 
generations, and we can make no better investment to- 
ward that end than to participate fully in an international 
effort to build prosperity and hope for a better tomorrow 
among all nations. I urge the Congress to join with me in 
making the reforms I propose today so that together we 
can achieve these great goals. 

RicHaRp NIxon 
The White House 
April 21, 1971 


Special Counsel to the President 


Announcement of Appointment of Richard A. Moore. 
April 21, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Richard A. Moore as Special Counsel to the President. 
Since May 1970, Moore has served .as Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General. 
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Born January 23, 1914, in Albany, N.Y., Moore is a 
graduate of Yale College (B.A., 36) and the Yale Law 
School (LL.B., 39). He practiced law in New York until 
1949, except for 4 years in the Air Force during World 
War II. Enlisting as a private, he was subsequently com- 
missioned and served as an intelligence officer with the 
11th Air Force in Alaska and later in the Military Intelli- 
gence Service, where he was awarded the Legion of Merit. 


Moore, who had specialized in communications law, 
has lived in California since 1949, where he was active as 
an executive and a principal in a number of communica- 
tions enterprises. He was a director of several corporations 
and civic organizations, including The Times-Mirror 
Company, California Portland Cement Company, the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, and the Los Angeles 
Community Chest. 

During the Eisenhower administration, he was a panel 
member of the President’s Commission on National Goals. 
He is a trustee of the Richard Nixon Foundation. 


Moore was married in 1943, to the former Jane Swift. 
They have four sons and a daughter and are residents of 
Flintridge, Calif., and maintain a home in Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Laurence E. Lynn, Jr., To Be Assistant Secretary 
(Planning and Evaluation). April 21, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Laurence E. Lynn, Jr., to be Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (Planning and Evalua- 
tion). He will succeed Lewis A. Butler who has resigned, 
effective June 1, 1971. 

Since September 1970, Lynn has been an associate pro- 
fessor of business economics at Stanford University 
Graduate School of Business. From January 1969, to 
August 1970, he served with the National Security Coun- 
cil as an Assistant for Program Analysis to the Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs. 

From 1965 to 1969, Lynn served in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Systems Analysis at the 
Department of Defense, first as a weapons system analyst. 
From 1966 to 1967, he was Director of the Strategic 
Mobility and Transportation Division and from 1967- 
1968, Director of Economics and Mobility Forces. He 
became Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense in the area 
of economics and resource analysis in 1968 and continued 
in that capacity until joining the NSC staff. 


Born June 10, 1937, in Long Beach, Calif., Lynn holds 
an A.B. from the University of California at Berkeley. He 
earned his Ph. D. at Yale University in 1966. He has 
been awarded the Secretary of Defense Meritorious 
Civilian Service Medal and a Presidential certificate of 
distinguished achievement. 

Lynn is married and has four children. He resides in 
Stanford, Calif. 


United States-Mexico Boundary Treaty 


The President’s Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Treaty for Advice and Consent to Ratification. 


April 21, 1971 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith the treaty to re- 
solve pending boundary differences and maintain the Rio 
Grande and Colorado River as the international boundary 
between the United States of America and the United 
Mexican States, signed at Mexico City on November 23, 
1970. 

I transmit also, for the information of the Senate, the 
report of the Secretary of State with respect to the treaty. 


This treaty, it is believed, constitutes as fair a settlement 
as can be negotiated of all pending boundary differences 
and uncertainties with Mexico, and represents a compre- 
hensive attempt on the part of the two Governments to 
deal with existing and future boundary problems. 

The provisions of the treaty are outlined and explained 
in the enclosed report of the Secretary of State. Under the 
treaty the Governments would settle the existing disputes 
and uncertainties regarding the location of the boundary 
along the Rio Grande and off both coasts, and would 
establish new procedures for handling the river move- 
ments that have occasioned differences and uncertainties 
in the past. Under it there would be assigned to the United 
States approximately 2,079 acres of land about which 
there has been question as to national sovereignty, and 
to Mexico about 3,326 acres about which there has been 
similar doubt. 

The treaty would establish a permanent maritime 
boundary in the Gulf of Mexico where, due to migration 
of the mouth of the Rio Grande, it has been indefinite 
and moving for more than a century, as well as in the 
Pacific Ocean. Henceforth, mariners and potential lessors 
and lessees of the seabed would be able to ascertain pre- 
cisely the extent of the jurisdiction of each nation. 

The treaty would also provide measures to avert in the 
future significant loss of territory to either country because 














of the inevitable movements of the boundary rivers. The 
importance of these provisions is indicated by the fact 
that in a century more than 240 tracts have been cut from 
one country to the other, effecting a transfer of about 
90,800 acres from Mexico to the United States and about 
15,300 acres from the United States to Mexico, with the 
attendant uncertainty about the location of the boundary, 
and the inconvenience and personal loss to some of the 
owners of the land. 

The settlement unfortunately will entail loss to the 
Presidio Valley of Texas of a considerable part of its irri- 
gable land. While this land belonged to Mexico in 1852, 
it has long been occupied and much of it farmed by Amer- 
ican citizens. With only a limited amount of irrigable land 
available, the economic base of the valley will be adversely 
affected. Following the precedent of the Chamizal settle- 
ment of 1963, when lands also had to be transferred to 
Mexico, I intend to recommend inclusion in enabling 
legislation of specific measures to relieve the people of the 
valley of financial loss and assist them in adjusting to the 
requirements of the settlement. This assistance should al- 
leviate the burden of the settlement which the valley and 
its residents are ill-prepared to bear, and for which they 
have had no responsibility. 

In the absence of the detailed investigations that can 
be undertaken only after ratification of the treaty, the U.S. 
Section of the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission has been able to prepare only preliminary esti- 
mates of the cost of the works required for implementation 
of the treaty. In his report the Secretary of State presents 
preliminary estimates totaling $10,368,000 for the United 
States share of the work that should be performed over the 
next two years. In addition to normal maintenance, the 
treaty would commit the United States to a continuing 
program to restrain the boundary rivers in their courses 
and avert loss of territory through the shifting of sizable 
tracts from one country to the other. This program is ex- 
pected to require an average expenditure of not more than 
$400,000 per year. The Government of Mexico would, 
of course, perform its share of this work, and the total 
continuing obligation for both countries would diminish 
as the Commission succeeds in stabilizing the course of the 
rivers where shifting seems most likely. 


I believe that the proposed comprehensive boundary 
settlement admirably reflects the mutual respect and un- 
derstanding in which the Governments of the United 
States and Mexico conduct their relations and the con- 
structive spirit with which they approach common border 
problems. I strongly recommend that the Senate of the 
United States advise and consent to the ratification of the 
treaty as promptly as appropriate procedures permit. 


RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 


April 21, 1971 
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Women in Government 


The President’s Memorandum for the Heads of 
Executive Departments and Agencies. 


April 21, 1971 


As you know, it has been my desire to attract the ablest 
and most talented people in the country to join this Ad- 
ministration and assist in the achievement of our far- 
reaching goals. The Nation’s many highly qualified women 
represent an important reservoir of ability and talent that 
we must draw on to a greater degree. In this Administra- 
tion we have firmly espoused the rights of women, and we 
must now Clearly demonstrate our recognition of the 
equality of women by making greater use of their skills 
in high level positions. 

Our efforts to date in appointing women have offered 
some encouragement. I have appointed a number of 
women to top posts and have named more than 200 to 
Presidential Advisory Boards and Commissions. How- 
ever, I am convinced that we can and must do better. 

To this end, I am now directing that you take the fol- 
lowing actions: 


—Develop and put into action a plan for attracting 
more qualified women to top appointive positions 
(GS-16 and up through Presidential appointees) in 
your Department or Agency by the end of this 
calendar year. This plan should be submitted to me 
by May 15. 

—Develop and put into action by May 15 a plan for 
significantly increasing the number of women, career 
and appointive, in mid-level positions (GS—13 to 15). 
This plan should directly involve your top personnel 
official. 

—Ensure that substantial numbers of the vacancies on 
your Advisory Boards and Committees are filled with 
well-qualified women. 

—Designate an overall coordinator who will be held 
responsible for the success of this project. Please 
provide this name to me by May 15. 


I have asked my Special Assistant, Fred Malek, to meet 
with each of you individually to review further the re- 
quirements of this project and to offer his assistance in 
locating highly qualified women candidates for top 
positions. 

I intend to follow personally the results of this project; 
I look forward to your giving it the fullest degree of co- 
operation. It is important not only in terms of opening 
new opportunities for women, but also as a means of 
making the fullest possible use of talents that are needed 
in the Nation’s service. 


RicHARD NIxoNn 
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National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Eight Persons 
as Directors of the Corporation. April 21, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate eight persons to serve as Directors of the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation. The Board of Directors 
will consist of 15 members: eight appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Senate, three 
elected annually by common stockholders, and four 
elected annually by preferred stockholders. 


The President’s nominees are: 


For a term of 2 years: 


CATHERINE May Bebe. of Yakima, Wash., former U.S. Congress- 
woman, 4th District, Washington. 


Davip WALBRIDGE KENDALL, of Grosse Point, Mich., counsel, Butzel, 
Eaman, Long, Gust and Kennedy, Detroit, Mich. 


Joun A. Votre, of Winchester, Mass., Secretary of Transportation, 
Department of Transportation, Washington, D.C. 


For a term of 3 years: 


Frank S. Besson, Jr., of Alexandria, Va., former Chairman of the 
Joint Logistics Review Board, Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. Besson retired from the U.S. Army with the rank of 
general on October 1, 1970. 


Davin E. BrapsHaw, of Chicago, IIl., attorney with the firm of 
Bradshaw, Speranza and Veverka, Chicago. 

Cuar.es Luna, of Cleveland, Ohio, president, United Transporta- 
tion Union. 


For a term of 4 years: 


Joun J. Gitnoo ey, of New York, N.Y., chairman and president, 
Urban Industries, Inc. 


Rocer Lewis, of New York, N.Y., president, General Dynamics 
Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


The National Railroad Passenger Corporation was es- 
tablished by Public Law 91-518 of October 30, 1970, as 
a for profit corporation, whose purpose it should be to pro- 
vide intercity rail passenger service, employing innovative 
operating and marketing concepts so as to fully develop 
the potential of modern rail service in meeting the Na- 


tion’s intercity passenger transportation requirements. 
Pursuant to that law, on January 15, 1971, the President 
appointed eight incorporators to serve also as an interim 
board of directors for 180 days following enactment. On 
November 30, 1970, also pursuant to the law, he ap- 
pointed a 15-member Financial Investment Advisory 
Panel to advise the directors of the Corporation on ways 
and means of increasing capitalization. 

All the nominees announced by the President today 
served as incorporators and interim Directors of the Cor- 
poration, with the exception of Secretary Volpe and Roger 
Lewis. They will succeed John P. Olsson and Arthur D. 
Lewis, respectively. 
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Staff Assistant for Executive Manpower 


Announcement of Appointment of Barbara Hackman 


Franklin to the White House Staff. April 22, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Barbara Hackman Franklin as a Staff Assistant for Ex- 
ecutive Manpower. She will be engaged in the recruit- 
ment of top level talent to the administration with a 
particular emphasis on women. 

Mrs. Franklin is taking a leave of absence from her 
present position as assistant vice president of the First 
National City Bank of New York City to accept the White 
House position. She joined the corporate planning de- 
partment of the bank in 1969 and became assistant vice 
president and head of the government relations depart- 
ment in 1970. 

A 1962 honor graduate of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, Mrs. Franklin received an M.B.A. degree from the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration in 
1964. She was among the first women graduates of the 
school. After graduation, she joined the Singer Company 
in New York City where she became manager of environ- 
mental analysis. She left the company in 1969 to join First 
National City. 

Born March 19, 1940, Mrs. Franklin is a native of Lan- 
caster, Pa. She is currently a member of the Business Re- 
search Advisory Council to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, and the North American Society for Cor- 
porate Planning. She resides in New York City. 


Medal of Honor 


Text of Citations of Posthumous Awards to Three 
Members of the United States Army. April 22, 1971 


The President of the United States of America, author- 
ized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
posthumously in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor to 


STAFF SERGEANT RoBerT J. PRUDEN 
Unirep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 

Staff Sergeant Robert J. Pruden, Company G, 75th 
Infantry, Americal Division, distinguished himself on 20 
November 1969 while serving as a reconnaissance team 
leader during an ambush mission in Quang Ngai Province, 
Republic of Vietnam. The six-man team was inserted by 
helicopter into enemy controlled territory to establish an 
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ambush position and to obtain information concerning 
enemy movements. As the team moved into the pre- 
planned area, Sergeant Pruden deployed his men into two 
groups on opposite sides of a well-used trail. As the groups 
were establishing their defensive positions, one member of 
the team was trapped in the open by the heavy fire from 
an enemy squad. Realizing that the ambush position had 
been compromised, Sergeant Pruden directed his team to 
open fire on the enemy force. Immediately, the team came 
under heavy fire from a second enemy element. Sergeant 
Pruden, with full knowledge of the extreme danger in- 
volved, left his concealed position and, firing as he ran, 
advanced toward the enemy to draw the hostile fire. He 
was seriously wounded twice but continued his attack 
until he fell for a third time, in front of the enemy posi- 
tions. Sergeant Pruden’s actions resulted in several enemy 
casualties and withdrawal of the remaining enemy force. 
Although grievously wounded, he directed his men into 
defensive positions and called for evacuation helicopters, 
which safely withdrew the members of the team. Sergeant 
Pruden’s outstanding courage, selfless concern for the wel- 
fare of his men, and intrepidity in action at the cost of his 
life were in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
military service and reflect great credit upon himself, his 
unit and the United States Army. 


The President of the United States of America, author- 
ized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
posthumously in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor to 

SERGEANT Ropney J. EvANs 


Unitep States ARMY 
for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 


Sergeant Rodney J. Evans distinguished himself by 
extraordinary heroism on 18 July 1969 while serving as a 
squad leader in Company D, Ist Battalion, 12th Cavalry, 
Ist Cavalry Division, during a combat mission in Tay 
Ninh Province, Republic of Vietnam. Sergeant Evans was 


leading his squad in a reconnaissance sweep through heavy 
vegetation to reconnoiter a strong enemy position. As the 
force approached a well-defined trail, the platoon scout 
warned that the trail was booby-trapped. Sergeant Evans 
led his squad on a route parallel to the trail. The force had 
started to move forward when a nearby squad was hit by 
the blast of a concealed mine. Looking to his right Sergeant 
Evans saw a second enemy device. With complete dis- 
regard for his own safety he shouted a warning to his men, 
dived to the ground and crawled toward the mine. Just 
as he reached it an enemy soldier detonated the explosive 
and Sergeant Evans absorbed the full impact with his 
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body. His gallant and selfless action saved his comrades 
from probable death or injury and served as an inspiration 
to his entire unit. Sergeant Evans’ conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity in action at the cost of his own life were 
in keeping with the highest traditions of the military serv- 
ice and reflect great credit upon himself, his unit, and the 
United States Army. 


The President of the United States of America, author- 
ized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
posthumously in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor to 


SPECIALIST Four MICHAEL R. BLANCHFIELD 
Unitep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 
Specialist Four Michael R. Blanchfield distinguished 
himself on 3 July 1969 while serving as a rifleman in 
Company A, 4th Battalion, 503d Infantry, 173d Air- 
borne Brigade, on a combat patrol in Binh Dinh Province, 
Republic of Vietnam. The patrol surrounded a group of 
houses to search for suspects. During the search of one 
of the huts, a man suddenly ran out toward a nearby tree 
line. Specialist Blanchfield, who was on guard outside the 
hut, saw the man, shouted for him to halt, and began 
firing at him as the man ignored the warning anc con- 
tinued to run. The suspect suddenly threw a grenade to- 
ward the hut and its occupants. Although the exploding 
grenade severely wounded Specialist Blanchfield and sev- 
eral others, he regained his feet to continue the pursuit 
of the enemy. The fleeing enemy threw a second grenade 


which landed near Specialist Blanchfield and several 
members of his patrol. Instantly realizing the danger, he 
shouted a warning to his comrades. Specialist Blanchfield 
unhesitatingly and with complete disregard for his own 
safety, threw himself on the grenade, absorbing the full 
and fatal impact of the explosion. By his gallant action 
and self-sacrifice, he was able to save the lives and prevent 
injury to four members of the patrol and several Viet- 
namese civilians in the immediate area. Specialist Blanch- 
field’s extraordinary courage and gallantry at the cost of 
his life above and beyond the call of duty are in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the military service and re- 
flect great credit upon himself, his unit, and the United 
States Army. 


NOTE: The President presented the awards posthumously to mem- 
bers of the families in a private ceremony in the East Room at the 
White House at 4:30 p.m. on Thursday, April 22, 1971. 

The citations were not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. As printed above, they follow the texts made available by the 
White House Press Office. 
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Federal National Mortgage 
Association 


Announcement of Appointment of Five Persons to the 
Board of Directors. April 22, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of 
five persons to the Board of Directors of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. The Board is composed 
of 15 members, five appointed by the President and 10 
elected by the common stockholders. They serve 1-year 
terms expiring on the date of the annual stockholders 
meeting. Three of the President’s appointees are currently 
serving on the Board. 

The appointees are: 


Reap pointments 


Paut A. VoicKxer, of Montclair, N.J., Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

Juuian H. ZimmerMAN, of Austin, Tex., president, Lumberman’s 
Investment Corporation, Austin, Tex. 

Cuar.es P. Lanpt, of Raleigh, N.C., president, Cameron Brown 
Company, Raleigh, N.C. 


Appointments 


Eucene A. Guiievce, of Alexandria, Va., Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. He succeeds Lloyd E. Clarke 
whose term has expired. 

Louts R. Barsa, of Short Hills, N.J., president, National Association 
of Home Builders and president of Barcon Associates, Inc., 
Short Hills, N.J. He succeeds Sherman Unger, whose term has 
expired. 


Public Law 90-448 of August 1, 1968, transferred the 
Federal National Mortgage Association from Govern- 
ment to private control effective May 1970. Under this 
law, one of the appointive seats on the Board must go to a 
representative of the mortgage lending industry, one to a 
representative of the real estate industry, and one to a rep- 
resentative of the home building industry. 


1971 White House Conference 
on Aging 


Announcement of Designation of Arthur S. Flemming 
as Chairman of the Conference. April 23, 1971 


The President today announced that he has named 
Arthur S. Flemming to be Chairman of the 1971 White 
House Conference on Aging which will be held in Wash- 
ington the week of November 28. Dr. Flemming, who 
served as Secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare under the Eisenhower administration, 
is concluding his presidency of Macalester College in St. 
Paul, Minn. In his new assignment, Dr. Flemming will 
work closely with John B. Martin, U.S. Commissioner on 
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Aging, who continues to serve as Director of all Confer. 
ence activities preliminary to, and following the Novem. 
ber Conference. 

Born June 12, 1905, in Kingston, N.Y., Flemming is a 
former member of the Civil Service Commission and past 
president of both Ohio Wesleyan University and the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. He has served on over 10 national 
advisory boards and councils, most recently as a member 
of the Peace Corps National Advisory Council. 

As Secretary of HEW during the last years of the 
Eisenhower administration, Dr. Flemming was respon- 
sible for carrying out President Eisenhower’s directive to 
organize and convene the first decennial White House 
Conference on Aging in January 1961. He has already 
played a key role in the 1971 Conference, first as Chair- 
man of the 28-member National Advisory Committee of 
the Conference, and later as Chairman of the 95—member 
Conference Planning Board, of which the Advisory Com- 
mittee is a part. 

The President called for a 1971 White House Confer- 
ence on the Aging on October 6, 1969, to fully consider 
the many factors which have a special influence on the 
lives of the aging and to submit recommendations to all 
levels of government and the private and voluntary sec- 
tors as well. He reemphasized his support in his procla- 
mations designating Senior Citizens Month in both 1970 
and 1971. 

With nearly 2 years of extensive pre-conference activity, 
State White House Conferences are scheduled to begin in 
May and June. Also in May, 20 task forces representing 
more than 300 national voluntary organizations with an 
interest in older people will be meeting. Over 3,000 dele- 
gates are expected to attend the November Conference in 
Washington. 

As Conference Chairman, Dr. Flemming will bring 
together the hundreds of policy proposals developed in the 
preliminary sessions. These proposals will serve as the 
groundwork from which the November Conference will 
develop specific recommendations for action as requested 
by the President. 


Department of Transportation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate John W. 
Barnum To Be General Counsel. April 23, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate John W. Barnum to be General Counsel of the 
Department of Transportation. He will succeed James A. 
Washington, Jr., whom the President appointed an Asso- 
ciate Judge of the Superior Court of the District of Colum- 
bia on October 15, 1970. 
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Barnum has practiced law in the New York firm of 
Cravath, Swain and Moore since 1957. He became a part- 
ner in 1963. 

Born August 25, 1928, in New York City, Barnum holds 
a B.A. degree from Yale University (1949). He earned 
his law degree at Yale University in 1957 where he was 
elected to the staff of the Yale Law Journal. He was 
admitted to the Connecticut bar in 1957 and the New 
York bar in 1958. 

Following his undergraduate studies, Barnum worked 
in London and Paris with Bache and Company. He 
entered U.S. Army Officers Candidate School in 1952 
and, as a top honor graduate, was assigned to active duty 
in Korea. He was discharged in March 1954. 

Barnum is married and the father of three children. He 
resides in New York City. 


National Advisory Council on 
Education Professions Development 


Announcement of Appointment of Five Members of 


the Council. April 23, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of 
five persons to serve as members of the National Advisory 
Council on Education Professions Development for terms 
of 3 years. They are: 


Larry J. Bake, of Kalispell, Mont., president, Flathead Commu- 
nity College, Kalispell, Mont. Blake, who was first appointed to 
the Council on April 27, 1970, is being reappointed. 


O. C. CarMIcHAEL, Jr., of South Bend, ind., chairman of the board 
of Associates Corporation of North America and past president, 
Converse College. He succeeds R. Creighton Buck, whose term 
is expiring. 

Swney Hook, of New York, N.Y., professor, New York University. 
He succeeds Alfred D. Chandler, whose term is expiring. 


Marvin DonaLp Jounson, of Tucson, Ariz., vice president for uni- 
versity relations, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. He suc- 
ceeds Theodore R. Sizer, whose term is expiring. 


Duptey Swim, of Carmel, Calif., chairman of the board of National 
Airlines, Inc. and trustee of over five colleges and educational 
foundations. He succeeds Byron Fullerton, whose term is 
expiring. 

The National Advisory Council on Education Profes- 
sions Development was established by Public Law 90-35 
of June 29, 1967, to review the operations of the Federal 
programs for training educational personnel. The Coun- 
cil is composed of 15 members, serving staggered terms, 
who report annually to the President and the Congress on 
their findings and recommendations. 


The Chairman of the Council is Mary W. Rieke. 
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United States Postal Service and 
Postal Rate Commission 


Executive Order 11590. April 23, 1971 


APPLICABILITY OF EXECUTIVE OrDER No. 11222 anp Ex- 
ECUTIVE Orper No. 11478 to THE UNrrep STATES 
PosTAL SERVICE AND OF ExecuTIvVE Orper No. 11478 
TO THE PosTAL RaTE CoMMISSION 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by sections 7151 
and 7301 of title 5, United States Code, as made appli- 
cable to the Postal Service and the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion by the Postal Reorganization Act, and section 301 
of title 3, United States Code, it is hereby ordered as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. Executive Order No. 11222. Executive 
Order No. 11222 of May 8, 1965, is amended by adding 
thereto a new section 706 as follows: 

“Sec. 706. This Order shall be applicable to the 
United States Postal Service established by the Postal 
Reorganization Act of 1970.” 

Sec. 2. Executive Order No. 11478. Executive Order 
No. 11478 of August 8, 1969, is amended by adding 
thereto a new section 8 as follows: 

“Sec. 8. This Order shall be applicable to the United 
States Postal Service and to the Postal Rate Commission 
established by the Postal Reorganization Act of 1970.” 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
April 23, 1971 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:39 a.m., 
April 26, 1971] 


NOTE: The Executive order was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


Quarters Allowances for Dependents of 
Military Personnel 


Executive Order 11591. April 23, 1971 


AMENDING EXECUTIVE OrpeER No. 11157 as rr RELATES 
TO Basic ALLOWANCES FOR QUARTERS FOR MEMBERS 
WitrH DEPENDENTS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 403 
(g) of title 37, United States Code, and as President of 
the United States and Commander in Chief of the Armed 
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Forces of the United States, section 403 (ii) of Executive 
Order No. 11157 of June 22, 1964, is amended by insert- 
ing the words “duty or” hefore the word “leave”. 
RICHARD NIXON 
The White House 
April 23, 1971 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:39 a.m., 
April 26, 1971] 


NoTE: The Executive order was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 

April 19 

Representatives of the Robert A. Taft Institute of Gov- 
ernment, including Senator Robert Taft, Jr., of Ohio, 
presented the President with the Institute’s commemora- 
tive medal. 

Members of the Executive Committee of the Building 
Trades Council met with the President at the White 
House. 

Apmi 20 

The President greeted a group of agricultural editors 
from throughout the country who were in Washington 
for briefings by Secretary of Agriculture Clifford M. 
Hardin and others. He told the editors of plans for a White 
House Salute to Agriculture Day on May 7. 

The President met with 160 representatives of the 
United States Jaycees attending an annual Government 
Affairs Leadership Seminar. 

Marcel Naville, President of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, paid a courtesy call on the Presi- 
dent at the White House. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the 14th An- 
nual Report of the Health Research Facilities Construc- 
tion Program for activities during fiscal year 1969 (H. 
Doc. 92-91). 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Caroline E. Hughes to be a member of the National 


Advisory Council on Vocational Education, for a term 
expiring January 17, 1974. 

The President today announced the designation of 
Alfred Zack McElroy to be Chairman of the National 
Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged 
Children. He succeeds Herman R. Goldberg, who 
resigned from the Council upon his appointment as 
United States Associate Commissioner for Elementary 
and Secondary Education. 

The President has accepted the resignation of Daniel J. 
Boorstin as a member of the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Commission. 

The President has accepted the resignation of Francis A. 
O’Neill, Jr., as a member of the National Mediation 
Board effective May 1, 1971. 

April 21 

Graham B. Steenhoven, president of the United States 
Table Tennis Association and leader of the American 
team which recently visited the People’s Republic of 
China, met with the President to discuss the visit. 

The President met with national officers of the Navy 
League of the United States at the White House. 

Delegates to the National 4-H Conference were greeted 
by the President at the White House. 

The President met with Ann Ucello, Director of the 
Office of Consumer Affairs in the Department of Trans- 
portation, and Mrs. Mary Lou Grier, Chairman, National 
Advisory Council, Small Business Administration, to dis- 
cuss the role of women in Government. Miss Ucello and 
Mrs. Grier were sworn in to Government service on 


April 14. 
April 22 


The President transmitted to the Congress the fifth an- 
nual report of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development covering the calendar year 1969 (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 147 pp.). 

The President is sending a message of condolence to 
the Haitian Government and to Jean Claude Duvalier on 
the death of President Francois Duvalier of Haiti. 
April 23 

The Better Hearing and Speech Month campaign 
poster child, 2-year-old Michael Newton of Temple Hills 
Mad., visited the President at the White House. 

A delegation from Birmingham, Ala., called on the 
President at the White House. They were accompanied by 
Senator James B. Allen and Representative John Bu- 
chanan of Alabama. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released April 19, 1971 

The President’s address to the Republican 
Governors’ Conference in Williamsburg, 
Va. (advance text). 

The President's remarks to the Daughters of 
the American Revolution (advance text). 


Released April 20, 1971 

Press conference of Senator Hugh Scott and 
Representative Gerald R. Ford following 
Republican leadership meeting. 


Released April 21, 1971 

Summary of the President's message to the 
Congress on the reform of the U.S. foreign 
assistance program. 

Press conference of Peter G. Peterson, As- 
sistant to the President for International 
Economic Affairs and Executive Director, 
Council on International Economic Pol- 
icy; C. Fred Bergsten, Assistant for Inter- 
national Economic Affairs, National Secu- 
rity Council; James R. Schlesinger, As- 
sistant Director, Office of Management and 
Budget; and Ernest Stern, Senior Staff 
Member, Council on International Eco- 
nomic Policy, on the President’s message 
to the Congress on foreign assistance. 

Press conference of Graham B. Steenhoven, 
president, United States Table Tennis As- 
sociation, following his meeting with the 
President. 

Press conference of Dr. Paul W. McCracken, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, on Consumer Price Index figures for 
March. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released April 23, 1971 


Press conference of Elliot L. Richardson, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, John B. Martin, Commissioner, Ad- 
ministration on Aging, and Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Chairman, 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging, following their meet- 
ing with the President. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: No acts were approved by the Presi- 
dent during the period covered by this issue. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE’ 


Submitted April 19, 1971 


BERNARD ZaAGORIN, of Virginia, to be the Rep- 
resentative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, with the rank of Am- 
bassador. 


Submitted April 20, 1971 


WiLL1AmM T. Pecora, of New Jersey, to be 
Under Secretary of the Interior, vice Fred 
J. Russell, resigned. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service officers. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO 
THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted April 21, 1971 


WILLIAM M. ByRNneE, JR., of California, te be a 


United States District Judge for the Cen- 
tral District of California vice a new posi- 
tion created by P.L. 91-272, approved June 
2, 1970. 

LELAND C. NIELSEN, Of California, to be United 
States District Judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of California vice a new position 
created by P.L. 91-272, approved June 2, 
1970. 

LAURENCE E. LYNN, JR., of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, vice Lewis Butler. 


Submitted April 22, 1971 

The following-named persons to be members 
of the Board of Directors of the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation for terms 
commencing April 29, 1971, as indicated: 


For a term of two years: 


CATHERINE May BEDELL, of Washington 

Davip WALBRIDGE KENDALL, of Michigan 

JOHN A. VOLPE, Secretary of Transporta- 
tion 


For a term of three years: 


FRANK S. “ESSON, JR., of Virginia 
Davin E. BrapsHaw, of Illinois 
CHARLES LuNa, of Ohio 

For a term of four years: 


JOHN J. GILHOOLEY, of New York 
Rocer Lewis, of New York 


Submitted April 23, 1971 

JOHN W. Barnum, of New York, to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Trans- 
portation, vice James A. Washington, Jr. 
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NE cv cit teen dime nmmnnbinaaceniath 601 
Employment 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session... 639 


TENGE cccncsccacccasccncene 641 
Manpower training---.....------ 626, 642 
NO NIND  ocninnccinseenind 639 
WRN nttictanincdntnmedenssage 626, 642 
Fee SOI cncncciccnnnminnemena 587 


Youth, summer employment. 585, 617, 619 
Engineering Development, National 

Council on Marine Resources and.. 611 
Environment 


TE We icnncccccecccacessecses 590 

Youth, summer employment----_- 617, 618 
Environmental Protection Agency 

Marine science affairs...........-.-- 611 

Water pollution control, study_-._--- 608 

Youth, summer employment-_--_-_-_-_-- 617 
CS eee 618 
Ethiopia, U.S. Ambassador to-_-_---- 585, 593 
Europe 

Trip by U.S. Ambassador-at-Large... 618 

Visit by Counsellors to the Presi- 

I ss arcs eeeintnrlninsnstn ttncnlgalbtaiiaieinaintatiia 641 

European Community, Commission of 

NY ct csthchensintint ea cadcalicalinimnadndestihele 618, 619 
Executive Orders 


Civil Service Commission, US., dele- 
gating certain authorities (EO 
0 Ee ne Ne ee 589 

Construction industry, wages and 
SE Cle SE iki canccnnncan 582 

Executive Protective Service__.._..._- 606 
Exports, People’s Republic of China_..._ 628 
Pamily assistance program--_________-- 588 
Far East, trip by U.S. Ambassador-at- 

PI eciisietn wichstntien tic eng cs mnchcaunientbaientesp alt 618 
Farm Safety Week, National___________ 616 
Pauntroy, Rev. Walter E___...._--____ 606 
Federal assistance programs 

III tsi aici atin tirana: 581, 583, 585 

PO ea ae 599, 619 

Manpower training-.-........._____- 610 

Nondiscrimination __........___---_ 601 


Public higher education____________ 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


MNS cst sastinetcnclgnl ginal cacti 637, 640 
Surveillance of Congressmen___-_- 638, 640 
Federal City Bicentennial Development 
Corporation, proposed_____.________ 609 
Federal City College.................. 608 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950______ 589 
Federal land and property_____ 586, 587, 593 
Federal Railroad Administration, Ad- 
cee re ih Ne FES EE RR 642 


Federal-State-local relations 
Revenue sharing 


Hold harmless base line figures_... 619 
Special revenue sharing 
RE eT 598, 619 
Law enforcement-.--.........._- 619 
Manpower training_-__.______ 610, 619 
Rural community development... 619 
Transportation ~............... 619 
Urban community development. 619 
ee ae 626 


Federal Summer Employment Program 
for Youth......................---- 


Feeney, Charles S. (Chub) ----------- 619 
I 641 
Pianigan, Peter M.................<.. 619 
Food programs, food stamps---------- 588 
Ford, Repr. Gerald B................. 618 


Foreign policy 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session__ 632, 


634, 636, 637 
CIID ceric icninnanetianmnaa 637 
CHE kncwnciacictittiommnmin=nnann 637 
Wine TOG iis oct cicensncante 634 
People’s Republic of China_----- 628, 636 
France, visit by Counsellors to the 
PUOUBOE  cccceccnsessissnsonnnccsan 641 
Priedersdorf, Max L.-.---.----------- 592, 593 
WPORRRt, Gs ort inctntitcnininnns 591 
General Services Administration 
A eee 609 
Be 586 
Geneva Prisoner of War Convention of 
DEP critncincesecsnnensuanammdl 629 
Georgetown waterfront area, preserva- 
CRG DON. onc ec ttninniiias 609 


Germany, Federal Republic of 
Christian Democratic Union-Chris- 


tian Social Union, Chairman--_-_--- 641 
Visit by Counsellors to the President. 641 
Cg ee ee 626 
Global Atmospheric Research program. 630 
Goedhet,. Mates Cin. ccccsncsiandans 591 
ee 580, 593 
Good Friday services, President’s at- 
er 619 
Gertie, BG Wks cecncsstssannnh 641 
ee 642 
Government departments and agencies 
aa 581, 
Federal Summer Employment Pro- 
TD 585 
Government employees, children, ed- 
CI veiictntneename aa 600 
Government institutions, reform __---_- 638 
Government spending and revenues__._ 588 
Governors, letter on Earth Week, 1971_. 590 
Ce ee 591 
Gettin, Gath: TONGS Pa xaccnccscccdnas 618 
Gross national product.--...-.---- 638, 642 
GR, SED Saianecsacedensnncaeun 642 


Handicavped persons 


IE, . ccuintstinsdtmneeinian 600 

RAGIN | on nccciccncanennnsaan 641 
IN i ere 629. 630 
Oe 618, 642 
pS 619 
Health 

Abortions, military hospitals-_------- 598 

GI hic cntitnn sa tchdicitiicsintanininmain 580 

Delivery of services.................. 641 

Medical education-.-.-_...........----. 641 


Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 
partment of 


Office of Education. --.-.......-...... 617 

ne 591, 593 
MiesOe, CRNROR ince nenseincncuasas 619 
Highway Safety Act of 1970_____..---_ 605 
pe 630 
TEIRU, SONOS TRivenccccemunmmadaadid 592 
Hodgson, James D_--_-- 582, 592, 593, 619, 627 
Holyoake, Prime Minister Keith J_____-_ 618 
Woower, 2. TA... cncsmsunisennsa 637, 640 
Hospitals, military, abortions.___.__ 598 


Housing, American Society of News- 
paper Editors, question and answer 


SOG aiictctnimiiiigncpntaindan 639 
Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of 
Construction industry, wages and 
DE ssanccvcitinnnionmamanined 581, 584 
Georgetown waterfront, development. 609 
GRID occ cactanpgnntencdauees 581, 584 
Houthakker, Dr. Hendrik S_---------- 642 
Illinois 
U.S. attorney, southern district__._-- 593 


U.S. district judge, northern district. 593 
Impacted aid, special revenue sharing. 600 
Indonesia, trip by U.S. Ambassador-at- 

MED 00034ntsesndsaneeenneee 618 
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Industry, White House conference_... 627 
Inflation 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session__ 639 
Construction industry, wages and 
SS ee ee 582 
AT a RO 641, 642 
|, ne 616, 642 
Institute for Court Management-_-_---- 619 
Interagency Committee on construc- 
att eer 584 
Inter American Press Ascociation--_____ 604 
Intergovernmental Personnel Act of 
een 589 
Interior, Department of the 
Alaska Natives, claims__.......----- 602 


Assistant Secretary---.--..------- 628, 642 


Georgetown waterfront, development. 609 

rh SS irene nla ae 586 

etc act fe ee 602 
International center site in District of 

PEED ) chica dicenncotbnonnmmn a 608 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 

RN ri ical ie ieenatinichinin enaeinmnennea 630 
International Coffee Agreement-_-______-_ 589 
International cooperation 

Counsellors to the President, discus- 

sions with foreign leaders_-__-__--_- 641 

World Weather Program_-___-.-.--_- 630 
International Decade of Ocean Explora- 

DI tase rite th ccingpicen tibia eicinedrendoandosaaeaceminianss 611 
International Economic Policy, Coun- 

cil on. See Council on International 

Economic Policy. 

Interstate Commerce Commission_-__ 618, 642 
Italy, visit by counsellors to the Presi- 

NC a ae eee ee ee 641 
Japan 

American Society of Newspaper Edi- 

tors, question and answer session_. 634 

United States-Japan Cooperative 

Medical Science Program---_-__-___-- 592 
Jobs for Veterans program-_-_-___-___- 626, 642 
Johnson, Donald E_-___-.------------- 642 
oe) 641 
Judicial system. See United States 
courts. 
Justice, Department of 
Attormey General................... 607 
Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration, drug abuse, grant assist- 
DE ric nctammnnban clini aia 607 
ey, ewe OE. ee 618 
Kidd, Vice Adm. Isaac C., Jr__-__---- 618 
Kissinger, Dr. Henry A................ 603 
Borcioges, Tom C.................. 592, 593 
a 619 
Runamg, Mobert L.................... 609 
puaropes, Beyron B...................- 602 
Labor, Department of 
Construction industry, wages and 
ROO is Sees nskicn 581, 583, 585 

Secretary--__--- 581, 583, 585, 592, 593, 627 
Labor disputes, railway_----------_- 592, 641 
mere, Seeevin B.. . .. 5  ok 598, 632 
Land and Water Conservation Fund_. 587 
Laos, Southeast Asia situation__-___-_ 612, 635 
Laraki, Prime Minister Ahmed---_-_--_-_- 641 
Lasker, Bernard...................... 641 
Latin America 

Chiefs of Mission of-the Americas, 

dinner honoring-.--------------_-- 603 

Pan American Day and Pan American 

bee SO EE ee 627 

Tariff preferences... _..............-- 604 

Trip by U.S. Ambassador-at-Large.. 618 
i Me 619 
pe cee i Ee 619 
Letson, William N__.-_-.----------- 617, 642 
Letters, Memorandums, Etc. 

Earth Week, 1971, letter to Gov- 

Re 590 

1971 baseball season, opening game, 

ee hE A Ee ee 98 
Lincoln, George A_______-----__--__ 629, 630 
Lodge Henry Cabot. --_._..........-..--- 641 


Louisiana, U.S. district judge, eastern 
district 
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Lovell, Capt. James A., Jr__..--------- 619 
Lovell, Malcolm R., Jr_..--.----------- 619 
a ee es 642 
Mackay, Donald B...................-.+- 593 
Malaysia, American Society of News- 
paper Editors, question and answer 
RNIN so inst acchenmegtiainenahedeiani ih dyin siinaeiees 634 


Malfatti, Franco Maria-_-_-_--.------- 618, 619 
Management and Budget, Office of. See 
Office of Management and Budget. 


Manpower Report of the President.... 610 
Manpower training 

Pemerel seenes........... nn ccne 610 

ee ee 626, 642 
Mansfield, Sen. Mike__-.....-...----- 618 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 

velopment, National Council on_-_--_- 611 
Maritime Day, National__._....---_--- 602 
Marland, Dr. Sidney P., Jr__..--------- 619 
MoOracken, Dr. Paul W............... 642 
MoeGovern, Waiter Ta...6..5......5... 593 
Been, © B.. Be Rincsccccccccncnn 631 
McMillen, Thomas R................. 593 


Medal of Freedom, Presidential__.. 580, 593 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 
Chiefs of Mission of the Americas, 


Te ee 603 
New Zealand, Prime Minister Keith J. 
SD Scccttncncncdesinonnnesen 618 
Memorandums to Federal Agencies 
Federal Summer Employment Pro- 
praen fo TOW... ecw cennnnane 585 
Merchant Marine Act of 1970__-------- 602 
METRO. See District of Columbia. 
Et, TNS Bin ok ce ckebcnecdnns 603 


SE; GT icc cdcctcecnmoenans 634, 637 
Micronesia, trip by U.S. Ambassador-at- 

Large 618 
Minority groups, Alaska Natives.._.. 602, 619 
Morocco 


Prime Minister Ahmed Laraki------- 641 
Visit by Counsellors to the President. 641 
Morton, Ragers C. B............... 602, 619 
Motion picture industry, meeting with 
ID tirin cicicssistrniniciaat iain wisn ance nmi 618, 619 
Narcotics. See Drugs. 
oe 642 
National Advisory Council on Adult 
PI ccs caste tists neyi ener cesiatennnan tele 619 


National Advisory Council on Supple- 
mentary Centers and Services___-_--- 
National Capital Planning Commis- 


National Council on the Arts_--------- 629 
National Council on Marine Resources 

and Engineering Development-----_- 611 
National Credit Union Administration, 

RCE PR Ba ckn tn dne aie 641 
National Defense Transportation Day 

and National Transportation Week, 

DO ee aes eee etc 588 
National Endowment for the Arts__--_-- 629 
National Farm Safety Week, 1971------ 616 
National Institute of Education, pro- 

RINE eee er ile eee teas, 601 
National Maritime Day, 1971_--------- 602 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 

ministration. See Commerce, Depart- 

ment of. 
National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 

tion, Articles of Incorporation------. 592 
National Security Council, People’s Re- 

public of China, travel and trade_... 628 
Natives, Alaska Federation of-.---.---- 602 
Neighborhood Youth Corps-_-_------ 617, 618 
Nelsen, Repr. Ancher---....-.-------- 606 
New York, U.S. district judge, southern 

EOS cance nti etettesannuedaan 642 
New Zealand, Prime Minister Keith J. 

ID: acccaceadnkc aden ddnkciene 618 
News media, Vice President’s relation- 

cay Se Ne ee 639 
Nicaragua, Ambassador from---------- 604 
1971 Cancer Crusade__..-.-..-------- 619 


DRE TROIS, 600s ccnasssswseenm 
Nominations. See Appointments and 
Nominations. 


PUPGE, FIP NEE, OF... sc ncnccewnnnane 631 
Nuclear energy supply--------..--..... 641 
Oakland Athletics baseball team______ 598 
Oates, James F., Jr__.------...--.. 626, 642 
Ocean Exploration, International Dec- 
WE Ci inicsee tana nsennsecotenaenanee 611 
Oceans, marine science_---_---..____ 611 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
ee 642 
Veterans benefits._.-............... 626 
Office of Emergency Preparedness 
Civil Defense Advisory Council_______ 591 
ROUT oo en baw ec wncansatsann 629, 630 
Disaster assistance---~-..--...-...... 629 


Office of Management and Budget 


Assistant Director................s.. 642 
EE: TOOT... «0 ceidasanidan 591, 593 
POU wicncscnccscantssnseceaades 642 
Office of Science and Technology, 
BMROCISE. noon ncn ccncncscccs 2, 593 
ee 642 


Organization of American States____ 608, 627 


ens Gt. RN Tk an cin intimacies 619 
Pan American Day and Pan ee 

WEE, SEF la cancnnasnsaxceudeimmeeeal 627 
Pan American Highway, completion _. 603 
POG ne WR. on ieccncddsoseson 629, 635 
PE, ince ceenintnbabipecddeiiies 642 
People’s Republic of China 

American Society of Newspaper Edi- 

tors, question and answer session... 636 

Trade and travel restrictions_____- 628, 636 

SO ., eee eee n= 636 

EE SNe nics cenvdbanenasian 637 
Penne, TOGO Glin ns nnecescesnnns 619 
Philippines, American Society of News- 

paper Editors, question and answer 

EE ck cenevnccoccnsedbence neon 634 
eee ere! 619 
Pitzer, M. Sgt. Daniel L...........-... 598 
ee eee 619 
Pollution 

See also Environment. 

eee 641 

EE ss Kt ncnccatsanebonbnamael 608 
Ports and Waterways Safety Act, pro- 

RNIN nnaiscttadoss acto seascapes aeseaiaee 611 
Presidential Medal of Freedom-.----- 580, 593 
President’s Committee on Employment 

of the Handicapped---_...........--- 
President’s staff 

SIE iis wee 593, 603 

EE eT 641 

Science Adviser. See Office of Science 

and Technology, Director. 
Special Assistants -.......--.--- 592, ao 


Special Consultant----.-...-------- 
Prices, construction industry 581, 582, a 


Proclamations 
Cancer Control Month, 1971 (Proc. 
GOOD. ndcmiceccnsccutoasconesenee 
Construction industry, wages and 
and prices (Proc. 4040) ---_------- 584 
Earth Week, 1971 (Proc. 4042) ------ 590 
National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week, 
1971 (Proc. 4041) ...........---<s0s 588 
National Farm Safety Week, 1971 
a 616 
National Maritime Day, 1971 (Proc. 
EET 602 
Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week, 1971 (Proc. 4046) ----------- 627 
Small Business Week, 1971 (Proc. 
WUNOY. ooo oe 617 
World Trade Week, 1971 (Proc. 4047)- 831 
Property Review Board-----.----------- 587 
Public lands.____------------- 586, 587, 593 


Public-private cooperation 
Veterans benefits____--------------- 
White House conference on business-- 627 


Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970------ 
Railroad Administration, Federal------ 
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. 611 
BO, 593 


93, 603 


92, 593 
628 


32, 584, 
593 
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Railroad Retirement Board---.--.~.--.-- 592 
Railway labor disputes-_-_----------- 592, 641 
Reagan, Gov. Ronald-------------- 591, 593 
Recreation 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., public lands. 586, 
587, 593 
Youth, summer employment--_-_-.---- 618 
Recreation Support Program---...~-.--- 618 
Reed, Nathaniel Pryor--_------------ 628, 642 
Regan, Donald T_--------------------- 641 
Reports to the Congress 


Communications Satellite Act of 1962, 
activities and accomplishments, 


annual report_------------------- 692 
International Coffee Agreement, 1970 

report -------------------------- 589 
Manpower Report of the President, 

annual report...................- 610 


Marine science affairs, annual report. 611 
National Credit Union Administra- 
tion, 1970 annual report__--------- 641 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
National Council on the Arts, an- 


nual repert.......2...22..020..00e 629 
Railroad Retirement Board, annual 
report ........-..- 2 n een nnncee 592 


United States-Japan Cooperative 
Medical Science Program, annual 
ee 592 

World Weather Program, 1972 plan for 
USS. participation, annual report... 630 


Reports to the President 

Presidential Emergency Board No. 

179, railway labor dispute__.___.._- 641 

Task forces, air pollution___......--- 641 
Republic of China, Ambassador from... 641 
Research 

NL iictindiccmcancnancacanamss 601 

Marine science affairs_-..........-- 611 


Resignations and Retirements 


Defense Department, Navy Depart- 
ment, Assistant Secretary, James D. 


BED shitininiscnsi atts casecsicnhiasinsatinstalisieicsiinis 592 
US. circuit judge, 8th circuit, Martin 
Dy Vek GOGO. ..n. ncccceccnccas 641 


Revenue sharing. See Federal-State- 
local relations. 


Richardson, Elliot L.....----- 591, 593, 619 
cc Me eS ae 642 
Rio Grande City High School, Texas... 641 
Risher, Eugene V________-_- 633, 635, 637, 640 
Ee, WHENED Penn ccc ccc ncecenne 603 
Romania, visit by Counsellors to the 
RS ii inc nies Gira ancaincccnmcaaieh nice dil 641 
memeeen, Deve... 20 641 
Rural areas, National Farm Safety 
LS ee aren 616 
Russell, Donald Stuart__.--......____- 619 
Safety 
National Farm Safety Week_________ 616 
Saas 605 


St. John’s Episcopal Church, Good Fri- 
day services, President’s attendance. 619 


{eee 641 
- ies 641 
YY SSE ae ee 628 


Schools. See Colleges and universities; 
Education. 


Schreiber, Taft B_........__....____- 619 
Science and technology 
Marine science affairs__...___________ 611 
Weather forecasting....__._________ 630 
Scott, Sen. Hugh_.....__._.________ 618, 633 
Seabed arms control treaty____________ 611 
Seaborg,Glenn T..._._....§.- 641 


Service, U.S., Presidential Pro- 
tective Division, Special Agent in 


ee ET 619 

Securities and Exchange Commission, 
I age Ae 641 

Selective Service System, draft ex- 
NER eer ape 641 
la-Sacasa, Guillermo_____________ 604 
Shoe plants, adjustment assistance... 618 
: dg 619 


INDEX 


Ge, GO ©... ..ncniictncndsammenines 642 
Singapore 

American Society of Newspaper Edi- 

tors, question and answer session... 634 

Trip by U.S. Ambassador-at-Large... 618 
Small Business Week, 1971_.--------- 617 
Smith, Sen. Margaret Chase__.....--.-- 641 
Southeast Asia situation. See Cambodia; 

Laos; and Vietnam conflict. 
Spain, visit by Counsellors to the Presi- 


MII as shisha eid aetiaas Apr cipeap almanacs 641 
Greener, TRONENG Bon ccccicccsnmcicccce 593 
| EE eae re eae 627 
State, Department of 

Assistant Secretary--............--.-. 603 

Coffee agreement with Brazil__.__.-- 589 

Convention for the Suppression of 

Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft____-.-- 630 

People’s Republic of China, travel and 

WEEE wedneceonsdienweake bimini 629 

Re 603 
Statements by the President 

Abortions, military hospitals__..-.-- 598 


Alaska Natives, claims, proposed bill. 602 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., public land 

TE Ric ditties 587 
Disadvantaged youth, summer jobs... 617 
People’s Republic of China, trade and 


travel restrictions. ............... 628 
Prisoners of war, internment in a neu- 

Wl Ss die tendiecnagndiaine 629 
Vietnam era veterans, benefits______- 626 


White House Conference on “The In- 
dustrial World Ahead: A Look at 
kg een 627 


Statements Other Than Presidential 
Construction industry, wages and 


prices, Secretary of Labor__..._--_- 582 
Se Cs occ ncccenunecuana 641 
Stevens, Sen. Ted.................. 602, 619 
RIT SHUI Slit eisccisincesn<nainennaenneont 619 


Student unrest, American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, question and an- 


SR Diss cinta mane niamieces 638 

Supplementary Centers and Services, 
National Advisory Council on_-__---- 602 
Surveillance by Government agencies__ 638, 
640 


Swearing-In Ceremonies 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 


RU Ca a vitetictnccccccncusa 641 
Tariff Commission, U.S., shoe plants, 
adjustment assistance.............- 618 
Tariffs and trade 
Coffee agreement with Brazil___--__- 589 
Rn I  iasicicisraeiincitiindmdiomdinn 604 
People’s Republic of China___.._.__- 628 


Shoe plants, adjustment assistance. 618 
U.S. Ambassador-at-Large, trip to 


Europe, Far East, and Latin 
I ci icicle a arts cen teachin 618 
be 631 
Task forces, air pollution._.........-.- 641 
Tagter, B. Ges. Hatt G.....ccccccscnccae 615 
I eee 615 
SEE TNE Bltiiciccccanisnsscnenwe 619 
Technical Institute, Washington_-_-____- 608 
Technology mobilization and reemploy- 
ne 592, 593 
Texas, disaster assistance___..........- 629 
Thailand 


American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session. 634, 


635 

Trip by U.S. Ambassador-at-Large... 618 

Tee Nisin a abewictess incense 635 
8 ee 605, 619 
Transit Authority, Washington Metro- 

Fiske rtictneninwiammamnaans 607 
Transportation 

Air. See Aircraft and aviation. 

METRO construction...........---- 607 


National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week. 588 
I saint on erciceecnciinticmenteninsiasdinaittadon 605 


Transportation, Department of 
Deputy Under Secre 
Federal Railroad Administration, Ad- 

DEI ssi enna 616 
Georgetown waterfront, development. 609 
National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 

ministration, Administrator... 605, 619 


rn nee 642 
Travel, People’s Republic of China_-_--- 628 
Treaties and cther international agree- 

ments 

Convention for the Suppression of 

Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft_..-..- 630 

International Coffee Agreement-_---_-- 589 
CIS UIINE oc cn intncccnne 581, 582, 639 
United Kingdom, visit by Counsellors 

Oe CD Fa iccccnciidtmcaens 641 


United Nations 
Economic and Social Council 
Economic Commission for Latin 


America, U.S. Representative.... 641 
U.S. Representative............... 631 
Security Council, U.S. Deputy Repre- 
Pear ee a 585, 593 
U.S. Alpine Ski Team, 1970—-1971___-_-__ 641 
United States courts 
U.S. attorney, Dlinois............... 593 
US. circuit judges 
ee 619 
ee 593 
GU CNW... nccncacntscinccsnsaes 641 
CU Cade cneinsesanes 619 
WS Comme Of Contin sn cnsicienmns 602 
U.S. district judges 
District of Columbia.............- 642 
Be ae ae 693 
ee 642 
cn ctndnteccsueasaae 642 
CO nis sn cicsen incisinincsiinniitincnintn 593 
Urban areas, recreation.-......-.----- 618 
We, DOG Bun. cttcianntincnndduninind 619 


Van Oosterhout, Martin D 
Vatican, visit by Henry Cabot Lodge... 641 
Veterans’ Administration 

Administrator 

i ee 586 
Veterans benefits and services 

Death or disablement compensation... 626 


TN oscitnctiticircnimcpatapdaamana 626, 642 
See CE in kt tnccdviinicamman 626, 642 
a eee 626 
TURES WO nc etnannnintinnnel 626 


Vietnam, Democratic Republic of, Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, 
question and answer session__ 632, 635, 636 
Vietnam, Republic of 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session._ 633, 
635 
Prisoners of war proposal__._._._--- 629 
Trip by U.S. Ambassador-at-Large_.. 618 
Vietnam conflict 
RRRIES 100 TON ccc cnscctnaiin 611 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session.. 632- 


Bipartisan leadership, meeting with 
CR Fiat ccucenaniscentensen 618 
Indochina Peace Conference, pro- 


III rsiniasiciscincivinncedecticionapeaddaaaele 613 
i ee 629, 635 
Prisoners C6 WOR. o.nnaceducesstuanes 598, 

613-616, 629, 632, 633, 635 
Replacement of U.S. troops_--.-.----- 612, 
613, 632-635 
U.S. peace initiative_..........-...- 613 
WR citacnecineatunctenee 626, 642 
Vocational education, special revenue 
CRONIN once ccc cncdcannndeenenne 600 
Volpe, dom A.............cssesu<<s- 642 
Walrath, Laurence K--------------- 618, 642 
Washington, U.S. district judge, west- 
en district................--...--- 593 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority ..........--.------------ 
Washington Senators baseball team. 598, 619 
Washington Technical Institute_...-- 608 
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Water Conservation Fund, Land and... 587 
Weather Program, World 630 
Weinberger, Caspar W 

Welfare system 


White House, staff. See President’s 
staff. 

White House Conference on “The Indus- 
trial World Ahead: A Look at Busi- 
ness in 1990” 


White House Fellowships, Commission 


Wiretapping 

Women, briefing for wives of Cabinet 
members and top White House staff, 
and women in key Government posi- 


World Health Assembly 
World Trade Week, 1971 
World Weather Program 
Wright, Don 


MONDAY, APRIL 26, 1971—SECOND-QUARTER 


Young, Mrs. Marechal-Neil E 
Youth 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session__ 
Boy of the Year award 
Disadvantaged children, education__ 
Handicapped children, education____ 699 
Summer employment 585, 617, 619 
Yugoslavia, visit by Counsellors to the 4 
President 


Zagorin, Bernard 
Zeis, Harold S 
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